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BASE-BALL AT POSSUMVILLE. 
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Rejecting the Treaty. 


HE Senate, after discussing for several months the 
arbitration treaty between this country and Great 
Britain, has finally rejected it. 
taken in defiance of the best public opinion of the 
Mr. 


Cleveland’s ministers on one side and Lord Salisbury on 


This action bas been 


civilized world. The treaty that was negotiated by 
the other was a splendid achievement and the most impor 
But 
and 


tant step ever taken in the progress of civilization 
know better than the best 
greatest minds in the world. 

There has been much talk of late as to the degeneracy 
of the United States Senate. 
modestly, but rather by way of suggestion than in serious 
argument. We are now persuaded, however, that among 
the members of the United States Senate there are to-day so 
many inferior men—inferior in minds and morals—that the 


some two-score Senators 


To this we have contributed 


general average is much lower than it was even at the time 
Senator Hoar recalls, when leading members spurred up 
their eloquence with huge draughts of brandy. Drunken 
ness is almost an unpardonable sin, but probably it is not 
nearly so dangerous in public life as the commonplace 
fanaticism which inspired the opposition to this treaty with 
Great Britain. 


The Sea Power in War. 


HE European world has acquiesced in Captain 
Mahan’s conclusion that the sea power in his- 
tory has always been the determining influ- 
ence. After the statement and the develop 
ment of this theory in such satisfactory and 





convincing fashion, there was a natural curi 
osity to see what the war-vessels would accomplish in the 
That conflict 
Turkey's navy, strong on paper, was too 


next conflict between nations. is now grow 
ing to a close. 
weak to goto sea; Greece, on the other hand, had several 
formidable ships, and these were supposed to be well 
manned and skillfully commanded. Every one knew that 
Greece was inferior on land, but her conceded superiority 
at sea Was expected to counterbalance, to an extent at east, 
Turkey’s army advantage. But what have we The 
Greek navy has been even more impotent than the army. 


seen ? 


The army has fought valiantly, and has retreated before 
The Greek fleet, 
few small 
When the 
world was waiting to hear that the Greek fleet had invested 


superior forces very ably commanded. 
however, has done nothing save to bombard a 
towns of no strategic importance whatever. 


Salonica and cut off the Turkish source of supplies, there 
‘* Where is the Greek 
When there was any 


was nothing save silence in reply. 
fleet ?” asked on 
news it was only that this vessel or that was blazing away 


was every side. 
at some seaside Cshing-village. The sea power of Greece 


has proved to be of no importance whatever. Probably 
when the truth is fully disclosed we will learn that the 
Greek fleet has been even more inexpertly commanded than 


the Greek army under its royal general-in-chief. 


Criticism in America. 


OLA, having been told that Brunetiére had, in a lect- 
ure delivered in New York, criticised with a sever 
ity of denunciation which almost equaled political 
the Zola, 
There was none for him to make. He could have done no 


ideals. He 
could not deny Brunetiére’s authority, nor could he justly 


invective writings of mide no reply. 


more than again to defend his methods and 


accuse that profound French critic of personal animosity. 
The first essential for true literary criticism, Bruneti¢re 
declared in one of the American lectures recently given, is 
that the critic absolutely divest himself of all personal feel 
ing, either of friendship or enmity. His great authority, 
his kingship in the realm of literary criticism, is due part- 
ly to the fact that he is known always to approach his sub 
ject absolutely free from any personal bias, unhampered, 
and at full liberty to tell the truth. 

It is precisely for this reason that in France there can be, 
and is, a high, just, truthful standard of literary criticism, 
while in the United States there can be none. That we have 
intellects competent for great work in literary criticism is 
not to be doubted, although we have no great literature for 
the employment of talents of that kind. But no man who 
has the capacity and the learning necessary for such criti 
cism as made the name of Saint-Beuve illustrious, and has 
enabled Brunetiére for many years to serve with success 
the Rerue des Dena 
write absolutely truthful and just American criticism. Be 
hind Brunetiére is the French Academy, and he speaks 
through the medium of the great review. No trade con- 


Mondes as its critic, could, or would, 
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ditions, no paralyzing need for log-rolling, hamper his 
efforts Here no critic 


would dare do that. 


He may speak the truth defiantly. 
The scholarly, appreciative W ood - 
bury has in many of his essays shown that he has the ca- 
pacity to speak with convincing truth of contemporaneous 
American literature, such as it is, but he cannot. The per 
sonal relation makes it impossible for him, for instance, to 
say exactly what the merits or shortcomings of Mr. Mabie’s 
latest work are, and it would be 
Professor Brander Matthews to 
thinks of Howells, or for Howells to give, as he could give, 
an estimate of the qualities Professor Matthews reveals in 
his sketches and short 
emy which may defy the exigencies of trade or the adver 


practically impossible for 


print precisely what he 


tales. There is no American acad 
tising-agent ;: and we have no Rerve des Deux Mondes which 
is entirely superior to the counting-room. 

Perhaps if we had real criticism we might see signs of 
The that 
passes for criticism serves only to encourage mediocrity. 


the coming of a real literature sham article 
Nearly all of our so-called critics have ambition to write 
pure literature, and each is tempted to pat the other on 
the back with a lively sense of reciprocation. Mr. Howells 
tries to destroy our cherished faith in Dickens and Thack 
eray, but it is with soft speech and gentle touch that he 
living American 
3runeticre 


calls attention to writers. Suppose an 


American should review American literature 
of the past twenty years! What fierce assaults upon bim 


there would be ; how complete and deadly his ostracism ! 


The Good Old Times. 


N an English magazine, as a contribution to the liter 
the Jubilee Sir Algernon West 
drawn a comparison between the social life of 1887 


ature of year, has 

and 1897, and though he speaks with the experience of 
a veteran who has seen pretty nearly everything of which 
healthier condition 
This shows that the writer is himself a 


he writes, he finds society in a much 
than it used to be. 
healthy old man, and quite different from the generality of 
veterans, Who usually try to convince us that everything is 
wrong in these later days, and nothing nearly so good as of 
old. 
the material progress, and to say that the substitution of 
bad for the 
Even our own enlightened Bishop Potter, in an 


It is not uncommon to hear them express regret for 


machine-work for manual labor was human 
family. 
address the other day, ventured to express the opinion that 
machinery was making idiots of the men and women of the 
laboring classes. We fancy the good bishop was betrayed 
into this indiscreet exaggeration by an over-indulgence of 
Or it may be that he 
We may depend upon it that the 


his well-known archeological tastes. 
was not fairly reported. 
‘good old times * were not nearly so good as these bright 
and happy days, and our great-grandfathers only lived, 
counting time by experiences, about one-tenth as long as 
the present life of man. 

In the article alluded to Sir Algernon West has this to 
quote from a well-known contemporary of Mr. Gladstone : 
‘“Tonce asked Mr. “harles Villiers how he compared the 
morals of his early days with those of our time. He an 
swered, with a touch of cynicism, that he supposed human 
one difference 


nature was human nature at all times, but 


was manifest. In his golden days every young man, even 


if he was busy, pretended to be idle ; now every young 


man, if he was idle, pretended to be busy; and that meant 


a good deal.” 
Base-ball in Possumville and 
; Elsewhere. 
SERIES of pictures from darkest Possumville, 
Pi drawn by the celebrated black -and!white artist, 
M\\ Kemble, is beginning in Lesiie’s WEEKLY. The 
- YY one published in this number has base-ball for its 
‘\. ** motif, and shows the umpire in all bis sombre 
glory. But even Mr. Kemble does not make the umpire 


That exalted function 


ary carries a weight of responsibility beside which the du 


as black as he is usually painted, 


ties of such casual arbitrators as the Pope of Rome, King 
Oscar of Sweden, the members of the Venezuelan commis 
sion, or the foreman of the jury in a murder trial, are friv- 
He is the autocrat of our national game. 
He holds the balance 
of power, and whichever way he leans, that way the scale 


olous pastimes, 
From his decision there is no appeal 
turns. As he cannot, in the nature of things, always lean 
to the same side, it follows that sooner or later he must ar 
The 


hoarse roar of ten thousand base-ball cranks and ‘* rooters” 


tagonize both, and every man’s hand is against him 


shouting ‘* Kill the umpire !” is a sound that might give a 


shudder to a reincarnated old Roman, accustomed to the 
slaughters of the arena. 

Yet, without the umpire the game of base-ball would be 
impossible. Its technicalities have been reduced to such a 
fine point that where two evenly matched nincs meet, nei 
ther can score except by accident. For each accident, the 
umpire has to settle it as to which side is to blame. In 
vain the Herculean efforts of Casey at the bat, or Rusie on 
Once 


convinced, in what he calls his mind, he shows the courage 


the pitcher’s plate, unless the umpire be convinced 


of his obstinacy, and an indifference to fate that a seismic 
convulsion could not shake, 

Mr. Kemble’s umpire may also stand as another milestone 
in the progress of his race. We have already negro poets, 
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orators, divines, musicians, jurists, statesmen, and finan- 


last, our civilization has evolved the Afro- 


ciers: now, at 


American base-ball umpire. 


Mayor of Greater New York. 


T this season of the year, with city elections seven 
LN months away, none but the professional politician 
AW usually bothers himself about the candidates to 
be voted for in the autumn. But this year it is 
different. This year we are to select the first mayor of the 
consolidated city, the chief executive of the second city of 
the world. It is a great place that is to be filled, and it is 
not unworthy of the ambition of a But 
That is a conundrum that is 


first-rate man. 
have such a man ? 
hard to guess. We hope that all the candidates will be 
first-rate men, but, riding our optimism even with a gentle 
First-rate men are 


shall we 


curb, we feel very doubtful about it. 
usually too positive in character to suit the taste of those 
who select the men to fill our city offices. When sucha 
man does happen to get office our politicians usually regard 
him as a ‘* 
There is this to be said about the first mayor of 


misfit,” and pray with fervor for the end of his 
term. 
Greater New York: he is sure to have an awfully perplex- 
ing time. He is sure, also, if he have real ability, to create 
administrative precedents which will, in a sense, give form 
to the charter under which the business of the city will be 
conducted. If he be a weak or an ignorant man he is likely 
to make what is confusing in the charter still more confus 
ing by his administration of affairs. It is therefore most 
important, whether our next mayor be of Tammany, Re 
publican, or Citizens’ Union selection, that he be a man of 
knowledge, of honesty, of patience, of courage, and, above 
all, that 
utive affairs is more valuable than genius. 


he have that saving Common sense which in exec 


Going to Europe. 


WITH a few thousand persons a trip to Europe is an annual 
with a few tens of thousands it is an event, and with 
Most people 


incident ; 
the millions it is either an accident or a hope. 
would like to go, and many do go, but there are great numbers 
who would go if they were not afraid. They think the matter 
over year after year, season after season, and after a while pro- 
crastination attends their funerals. It is curious to know how 
general is the fear of the sea. It is explainable, of course, for 
the facts about wrecks and accidents are in the papers daily, 
and at the end of the year the pleasant gentlemen who sum up 
totals and print tables add to the shocks and the uncertainties. 
For instance, there is not a day in the year, on the average, that 
some vessel does not sink, and if we take the small craft into 
consideration, there is not an hour in the day when a boat of 
some sort is not wrecked, and ten persons every day in different 
parts of the world go to watery graves from decks and floating 
things. Last year the number of disasters to vessels of report- 
able size was almost two hundred, and the loss of life from 
them was more than two thousand. From four ships, the Drum 
mond Castle and the Salier, and two Chinese boats, the fatality 
was upwards of eleven hundred. 
But when this is said the worst 


is said. Such figures should 


scare no one. The travel between our ports and the ports of 
Europe is as safe as it is between New York and Chicago, as 
safe as between Boston and San Francisco, It is as safe as stay- 
ing at home. The man who walks down the street of his own 
village or along the thoroughfare of a great city stands more 
likelihood of being hit or being run over, or falling, or meeting 
with some disaster, than he does in crossing the ocean in one of 
the modern ships. The famous old sailor who traveled between 
New York and Liverpool a life-time without a single mishap, 
only to be killed by a trolley-car, illustrates the run of chances. 
There is no longer any doubt about the almost absolute security 
More people have come to feel 
this, but many of them interpose their fears of sea-sickness ; but 
which very healthful 
has been mitigated by every resource and facility 


of a trip across the Atlantic. 
even that dread experience is often a 
proceeding 
known to medicine and the culinary art. On the great ships 
comfort has been reduced to a science, and luxury is: now ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, so that if the passengers should be 
landed on a desert island they would naturally expect to be 
taken over it in palace-cars and have the usuai dinner at six 
o'clock in a new hotel full of correct palms and dress-suits. 

The benefits of 
not be mentioned, but there are various kinds of these journey 
The hotel trip 
about 


a trip abroad are so evident that they need 


the flitting from one swell hotel to an 
the the French 
cooking, with a variation of scenery which is deferentially 


ings. 


other—is the same world over same 


patronized between meals. It is taken by very rich people, 
whose mainly the trunkfuls of souvenirs which 


bought at 


impressions are 


they extravagant prices. These gentle idiots are 
robbed right and left, and thus the pace is set, and Americans 
are looked upon as fools to illustrate the proverb about money. 
The great majority, however, are sensible travelers, and they 
get good returns for their cash, and lots of health and enjoy 
ment in the bargain, 


lar, and it can be confidently recommended, especially when 


The bicycle tour is one of the most popu 


For husband and 
There is a wide differ- 
conducted 


two or three congenial persons go together. 
wife this way of seeing Europe is ideal. 
the 
Those who have seen these parties dragging along as if they 


ence of opinion about personally excursion, 
were working over-time and were not expecting anything for 
it, or who have watched them assembled in groups in famous 
places to listen to learned discourses on architecture rattled off 
by weary young men who knew no more what they were say- 
ing than phonographs, have their doubts, but there are admi 
rable opportunities of this kind, and if it were not for them 
many women would not be able to make the trip. The best are 
good, but the worst are beyond expression. To go on a person- 
ally-conducted trip with a new conductor is to wish you had 
stayed at home. 
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is one very necessary word that ought in all honesty to 
About there 
articles and volumes showing how Europe can be done so cheaply 
that it would be a crime to resist the temptation. Some of the 
down to less than two hundred dollars for two or three 


There 


be said. this time every year is an outbreak of 


trips are 
months, and some show how easy it is to live on from one to two 
dollars a day. 
sulted from these 


The unhappiness and the disasters that have re 
alleged fact 
thousands and this is 


statements of are incalculable. 


Every are stranded, one reason 


season 
why Americans in business abroad have to keep their addresses 
as secret as possible, for they are overwhelmed with applications 
for loans. Now it costs more to travel in Europe than it does,in 
and while there are cheap inns and cheap restau- 
it takes the 
good many dollars to learn the ropes. 
The man or with the 


spending less money than the same traveling would cost in this 


this country, 
rants and cheap means of living, average American 
a good long time and a 


woman who goes abroad expectation of 
country will wish a million times that the trip had never been 
undertaken. And the who thinks he can travel more 
meanly than in the manner in which he is accustomed to live in 
A trip abroad 


person 


his own country will very soon tire of the ordeal. 
should be for pleasure and not for impossible economy, and the 
wise pilgrim counts the full cost of decent living, and then adds 
at least fifty, and, if he can, one hundred, per cent. for contin- 


gencies, 


>EOPLE iNIKED | BOUT 


a Roe 


=THE eldest son of Baron Scarsdale is the fortunate husband 
of one of the most beautiful of the American girls who have 
wedded into the 
English nobility, 
and ends given to 
the peerage a 
tinction it 
lacked before 
tinction of 





dis 
always 
a dis 
grace, of 
and of 
Mrs. 
Zon Was a 
Leiter, of 
and was a great belle 
during her girlhood 
in Washington and 
New York, as well as 
in Chicago. Her hus- 
band, the Right Hon 
Na 
Curzon, is 
Under secretary of 
State for 
Affairs, 
member of 
ment. He 
sistant private-secre 
tary to the Marquis 
of Salisbury in 1885, 
India in 1892. 
Asia, 
he received the g 


brains, 
Cur 

Miss 

Chicago, 


beauty. 


orable Gec re 


thaniel 


Foreign 
and is a 
Parlia 


was as 





CURZON, 


MRS. GEORGE N. 


Under-secretary of State for He has been a 
has visited central Persia, Afghan- 
1 Korea ; old medal of 
raphical Society, and has published a number 
The of the 


Terrace, the smartest quarter of all London. 


and 


great traveler, and 


istan, Siam, China, and 


the Roval Geog 


books town residence Curzons is in 


of very fine 
Carlton House 
They have country-houses at Kedeston and Derby. 

has secured 


of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Etidorpha,” 


Professor John Uri Lloyd, 


unsought fame through the publication of * a work 
to circulate 
But, given to 
went through 
year. Mr. 


Lloyd is a very busy man, and 


he wrote merely 
among friends. 
the public, it 


i= 


; 


litions in a 


it was a pleasant surprise to 
his most intimate friends when 
they learned he had written 
this story in the 
fragments of which he 
scientific 
researches. Heis on thesunny 
side of fifty, yet 
pleted enough work for a man 





wonderful 
time 
his 


caught during 


he has com 


many years older. He is in 
terested in one of the largest 
chemical the 
West, and is president of the 


laboratories in 


JOHN 


URI 


PROFESSOR LLOYD, 


({merican Pharmaceutical As 
chair of Eclectic 
for the past twenty years, and during much 


sociation. He has held the 
Medical Institute 
of this time has been the 


chemistry in the 


professor of pharmacy in the Cin 
is also a student in oceultism. 
Women of Colo 
writer, 
and is devoted to that always 
Washington. It is likely that 
been received with distin 


cinnati College of Pharmacy. He 


The iatest volume in the Scribner series, ** 


nial and Revolutionary Times,” is by that charming 
Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, 
interesting Martha 


such a series as this would not have 


personage, 


guished hospitality twenty years ago, but since the formation of 
so many patriotic societies devoted in part to the study of Colo 
nial,annals, these sketches fill a very genuine, if not a long-felt, 
want. The several Whartons in Philadelphia who are writers 
appear to have made a speciai study of Colonial matters, and 
they work now in partnership and now independently in a field 
in which they have made themselves most pleasantly at home 
The ladies Go not seem to like John 
since he sacrificed his mustache to the demands of 
vated train, 
when several pretty women, who all recognized him, seemed in 
different to the gentle oglings of his Dreweye. As the actor 


Drew’s looks so well 


art. This 


was wOticeable in an ele one afternoon recently, 
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was on this occasion, as always, a glass of fashion, it is well to 
record that light check trousers, a loose-fitting over- 
coat of slate-gray Oxford cloth, and a closely - rolled brown 
derby. Mr. Drew looks a little thin and tired, as if he were 
ready, after a season of hard work, for his summer vacation. 


he wore 


=Lieutenant-Colonel David P. Heap, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, is not only an energetic officer and writer, 
but a gifted inventor. The 

’ Funck- Heap lamp, which is 

now widely used in light- 


houses throughout the United 
States, was the joint invention 
of Colonel Heap and Mr. Jo- 
seph Funck, a lampist in the 
the 
honor of 


employ of government ; 
but the other im 
provements introduced by this 
officer is not shared by 
ond The light - ship 
moored at the entrance to New 
York harbor (the only one 
electrically - lighted in the 
world) owes its splendid suc- 


a sec 


person. 





cess to his genius. By means 
of his automatic device for 
igniting and extinguishing the 
lamps at definite intervals the lights exhibited by this vessel are 
made to flash. It was also at his suggestion that tubular lan- 
terns, with a special reservoir enabling them to burn continu- 
ously for eight days, were provided for river lights, and the 
clumsy, heavy light-ship lanterns were replaced by lens lanterns 
hung on gimbals. As ordinarily constructed light-houses require 
a tower of considerable height, which must not only be strong 
enough to resist storms, but able to support a heavy lantern, 
weighing, with the accompanying illuminating apparatus, at 
least three tons. Heap proposes to reduce the expense of such 
structures by relieving them of their top-heavy burdens and 
concentrating the illuminating machinery at the base of the 
towers in such a manner that its rays will be thrown upon an 
elevated reflector, and thence deflected in a beam towards the 
The same invention may be utilized on board of light- 


HEAP. 


DAVID P. 


LIEUT.-COL. 


horizon. 
As now built these vessels display from special masts 
each provided with eight lamps, and requiring to 
Colonel 
Heap was led to this application of the principle of reflection by 
observing the concentrated intensity with which the rays of the 
setting sun were thrown back from the windows of a house, giv- 


ships. 
two lanterns, 
be made very strong and consequently very heavy. 


ing the building the appearance of being on fire. 

When the story was told in England of the way in which 
Tomlinson, of the Cunard steamship Umbria, 
repaired her broken 
shaft, in a 
sea, and thus made 
it possible to bring 
the 


vessel 


Chief-engineer 


stormy 


long - delayed 

safely into 
port, it was said 
that for that 
achievement he 
might well have 
been knighted. Eng- 
land does not knight 
men for simply do- 
ing their duty, but 
many of Mr. Tom 
linson’s friends call 
him “Sir Law- 


rence,” not in bad 


inage, but as their 
tribute for his 
achievement. If he 


did not get the dec- 
oration, he 
nevertheless placed 
the 
ines 


was 


in command of 
mammoth eng 
which drive the 
great Campania, 
and he is quite as 


well known as Mr. 





Tomlinson as he 
would be were he 
called by right Sir 


Lawrence. Mr. 


Me SOR 
k ‘ 
mics SS 
CHIEF-ENGINEER TOMLINSON, 






Tomlinson has been 
in ocean-steamship service for thirty years, much of the time 
with the Cunard company. He has followed the 
ment of marine machinery from the simple engine, 


vast develop 
that drove 
the old-time side-wheelers, to the complicated, tremendous mech 
anism which drives the leviathans of to-day. Ona recent trip 
of the ¢ 
by tempestuous seas, Mr. 
that made the instantly 
strain the ship was under, and again, although in less dramatic 


‘ampania, when she was buffeted as she had never been 
Tomlinson devised certain mechanisms 
engines obedient, even in the heavy 
manner than when he repaired the (’mbria’s shaft, showed his 
genius for his vocation. 

The newspaper portraits of Harold Marsh Sewall, the new 
American minister to Hawaii, his face as adorned 
solely with the fierce mustache that was a source of pride to him 
in his college days, but lost its pre-eminence when he began to 
genial 


represent 


cultivate side-whiskers. Mr. Sewall goes to a most cons 
port in going to Honolulu, not only because of his political in 
terest in the Sandwich Islands, but because of his passionate 
liking for everything concerning the South Seas. He has sailed 
through them on every possible occasion, whether on official 
business or not, and he made his wedding trip there three years 
ago. It proved a lively experience for bride and groom, for 
they were shipwrecked on one of the Dutch East Indies while 
bound for Singapore. The ship struck at midnight, went quick 
ly to pieces, and, while the captain was drowned, the few pas 
sengers launched a boat and endured considerable privation 


before they were rescued, 
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=Dr 


ments to leave his church in Chicago to become the 


Gunsaulus, who has been offered very enticing induce- 
pastor of the 
Broadway ‘‘abernacle, is another of the ubiquitous Obio men, 
and he had made his reputation as a preacher in Columbus fully 
It is during the last few years, from his con 
and the Armour Institute, that 
his fame as preacher and philanthropist in Chicago has grown 
great. His reputation in the East, 
in part to the unchurchly auspices of Eugene Field, who made 
‘* Saints and Sinners’ Club,” 


twenty years ago 
nection with Plymouth Church 


singularly enough, was due 
him a prominent member of the 
and informed the outside world of his attainments as a poet. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw, the London theatrical critic, thinks 
that the acting in England is pretty bad, and he regrets that 
some one should not teach the actors how to act with some re 
gard for their great art. But he does not think he will under- 
take the job. He says: 


safer off the than on it. An 


standing in the 


“On the whole, I think I am stage 


theatres as I have in journalism 
but 


the better my editor 


actor of the same 
would drop dead with indignation if he were offered my salary; 
long, and the better I write 
that dramatists 
to the 


and that I 


my engagements are 
is pleased. It do not write their plays with a 


only what 


is true 


view to showing me off best advantage by writing 


fits my style of criticism, must know my business all 


through and take it as the public demand it—Shakespeare and Ibsen 
one week, musical farce the next, light and heavy, ‘ character’ and 
classical, instead of picking out what is‘in my line.’ But then, if I 


neither must I wait to be picked out forit. 
and that is perhaps what really 


may not pick out my work, 
Above all, my brain gets exercised ; 
turns the 
your every Christian looks 


scale between the two departments of vagabondage—for 


askance on both actor and journalist.” 
toumania, better known to the world 
literary pseudonym, Carmen Sylva, was born Princess 
of Wied, in 1843, and 
married in 1869 to 
Prince (subsequently 
King) Charles of 
foumania. Inde- 
pendently of her per- 


Queen Elizabeth cf 
by her 


sqgnal_ popularity, 
Carmen Sylva has 
| gained world - wide 


reputation and ren- 
dered a lasting serv- 
ice to literature by 
collecting and put- 
ting into readable 
form the beautiful 
legends and folk- 
her land. 
language of 
Roumania is the 
Slavic-Latin of Tra- 
which 


so nes of 


The 


jan’s Dacia, 


survives in various 
modifications 
throughout the Wal- 


ROUMANIA, . - 
lachian or Danubian 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF 
The personal as well as the literary predilections of 
All the inci 


provinces. 
Elizabeth of Roumania are decidedly romantic. 
dents and surroundings of her life are picturesque. Bucharest, 
the Roumanian capital, is her official place of residence ; but 
she really /ives, in the broad sense of the word, in her summer 
villa in the Carpathian Mountains, or her favorite Italian re- 
sorts, such as Venice, and the dream-like town of Pallanza, on 


Lake M: is ggiore. 
A New York paper, referring to the pall-bearers at the 
Grant funeral, said that eleven of the twelve men who acted 
this capacity had 
° passed away, and 
then enumerated 
them: Generals 


Sherman, Sheridan, 
J. E. Johnston, Si- 
mon Buckner, Ad- 
Porter and 


Ham 


Ger ree 


mirals 
S. C. Rowan, 
ilton Fish, 
S. Boutwell, ¢ 
W. Childs, John A. 


Logan, George 


re ree 


Jones, and Oliver 
Hoyt All but 
Buckner,” conclud- 
ed the paragraph, 


“have ccacea 
Not fifteen 


read 


away 
minutes after 
ing this reference to 
the pall 
Boston 


-bearers a 
hewspaper 
came face to 
with George 8S. 
News- 


Boston. 


man 





face 
Boutwell in 


BOUTWELL. 


MR. GEORGE 5. 


paper Row, 


Mr. Boutwell was looking hale and hearty 


may possibly explain, it is thought, why Governor Bout well did 


This paragraph 


not receive an invitation to the Grant ceremonies in New York. 
Boutwell’s friends that he 
He had 


good one he was. 


It does appear strange to Governor 
did invitation to the dedication 


Grant’s Secretary of the 


not receive an been 


Treasury, and a very 
There existed between them a warm bond of friendship, and no 
admires General Gra 
the 
having been in Grant's ¢ 


man in the land nt’s character any more 


than Secretary of Treasury. Besides enjoying 
the distinction of ‘abinet, Mr. 
can claim the honor of being the only living Democratic ex-Govy 
the Bay State. He than the late 


when he was elected 


his former 
Boutwell 
was vounger youth- 
1851. 
Republican 


ernor of 
ful 
Governor 


Governor Russell, Governor in 
founders of the 


leaving 


Boutwell was one of the 
party in Massachusetts, after 
chair he went to Congress, where he took a leading part in war 
and reconstruction legislation Boutwell recently 
passed his fiftieth year in public life, and is still in demand at 
Republican gatherings in Massachusetts, 


and the gubernatorial 


Governor 
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Theatrical Harbingers of Summer. 


THE distinctively summer play blossoms out in May, and ripens in June. It is a sensitive and perishable fruit, liable to 
sudden blight by frost, but in its perfection exceedingly grateful and refreshing. It is regarded as an antidote for thought. 

‘‘ At the French Ball ” serves to re-introduce Fanny Rice to her metropolitan admirers, after several years’ absence on 
the provincial circuit. This agreeable purpose it serves so well that Miss Rice has been deservedly successful in the difficult 
task of replacing the absent but unforgotten May Irwin in the affections of the Bijou clientéle. The piece is a free-and-easy 
adaptation of the German ‘‘ Three Pairs of Shoes.” Miss Rice’s supporting company is made up of excellent singers and 
dancers, who can also act a little. 

‘‘ The Mysterious Mr. Bugle,” from the pep of our most successful woman comedy-writer, Madeleine Lucette Ryley, has 
no perceptible thesis, except that light comedy must be played by light comedians, in order to entertain. This, with the aid 
of an admirable cast including dainty Annie Russell and gentlemanly Joseph Holland, it happily demonstrates. 

Mademoiselle Sylva, from the Covent Garden, London, and lately with Beerbohm Tree on his American tour, has the 
prima-donna réle in the new review, ‘“‘ A Round of Pleasure,” now in rehearsal at the Knickerbocker. 

The engagement is announced of Mr. Hackett and Miss Mannering, the realistic lovers of the Lyceum plays. 
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JAMES HACKETT AND MARY MANNERING. ‘“aT THE FRENCH BALL”—FANNY RICE AND JOHN S. TERRY. 
‘‘That’s my shaving-brush !”—Act I. 
Photograph by Byron. 
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i 
‘*aT THE FRENCH BALL,” BIJOU THEATRE. 
“You have dress enough for the two of us.”—Act III. 
Photograph by Byron. 
| 
ANNIE RUSSELL AND JOSEPH HOLLAND, IN ‘* THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BUGLE,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE.—FINALE OF ACT II. 
‘‘THE MYSTERIOUS MR. BUGLE.” Photograph by Byron 
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Refection in the Jobes yroce ry. 


PART II. 

IT was no slight disappointment to both of us to learn, on 
reaching the camp, that all of the tramps save one had gone on 
a foraging expedition. While Kirchessner delivered his message 
with a great show of authority I approached the wagon. With- 
in it sat a neatly-dressed, beautiful young woman. Her brown 
hair rippled away from her lovely oval face ; her cheeks were 
faintly pink, and when she raised her dark-gray eyes to me I 
shrank back as though I had seen a soul revealed, so full were 
they of an unutterable sadness, so clearly did they reveal how 
fully she realized the loneliness and horror of her position. 

Her name, I learned, was Rose ; her father was the leader of 
the tramps, and was, I judged from her conversation, superior 
to most of them. He had once been a farmer, but had lost his 
land because of a mortgage he had put on it ; her mother had 
died, and, enraged and embittered at what he considered the in- 
justice of the laws of the land, he had gone from bad to worse 
until he had become the leader of this lawless band. The wagon 
was taken with them for her use. The man to whom our chief 
was talking was her brother, left to guard her. The tramps 
called her their lady, and suffered no harm to come to her. 
‘** And please go, now—now !” she said, shrinking and blanching 
at an impatient movement of her brother, who was looking our 
way. 

Kirchessner and I got away in safety from the savage-looking 
young man, but the chief was unhappy because he had not had 
the opportunity to brave the combined force of the tramps, So 
was Mrs. Jobes, and she worried still more when she found that 
they paid no attention to our warning, but still remained, threat- 
ening our farmer, who dared no longer come by that road. We 
began to think that they had investigated affairs at Capitola 
and knew our resources, so we established a night-watch and 
took turns keeping guard. We also thought it better for all 
to sleep in the mayor’s residence. But Mrs. Jobes insisted that 
our warning to vagrants be published, and it was accordingly 
printed on a large piece of paper and posted on a tree just out 
of the city, on the road to the tramps’ camp. 

Not long after this we heard that the tramps had left the 
neighborhood. Of course Mrs. Jobes took all the credit to her- 
self, and said that but for her exertions we should all have been 
murdered in our beds. 

Although I said nothing to Mrs. Jobes and the other members 
of the council, I had had one more glimpse of my Rose of the 
Since I had seen her I had grown restless and dis- 
I no longer loved Kitty. Suppose my experiment had 
It would be better never to return to 


prairies, 
traught. 
caused her to love me / 
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MUNICIPAL EXPERIMENT. 


By KATE MILNER RABB. 








her. And, 
ridiculous as 
it may seem, 
I was for the 
ica —s time soin love 
with our far- 
cical life that eating Mr. Jobes’s provis 
ions and quarreling with Mrs. Jobes, 
who was really the life of us all, seemed 
to me the most delightful existence im- 
aginable, and I car- 
el little if it never 
ended. I was think- 
| ing of this, and of 
Rose, as I strolled 
out one afternoon to 
the little incline out- 
side the town and 
sat down under a tree, looking up the long 
road over which Mrs. Jobes and I had come 
to Capitola. 

But in a moment I had 
risen and was hurrying after 
a bit of pink —a woman’s 
dress — visible among the 
trees ; it must be, it was, my 
prairie Rose. 

She was gathering ber- 
ries, and she keld out her 
little stained brown hand 
with a grace a queen might 
envy. And those eyes! And 
the flush on her cheeks ! 
Was it because of my pres- 
ence? I stood blushing and 
trembling before her as I 
had never done before the 
loveliest belles of the draw- 
ing-room., 

She had wandered from 
the camp, she said, insearch 
of berries. It was nearly 
sunset, and she must hasten 
back. They were going 
away on the morrow to an- 
other part of the State. She 
must tell me good-bye and 
hurry back, for she would 
be missed and they would 
be angry with her. 

I took her little hand in 
mine again as she said good 
bye, and then stood watch- 
ing her pink dress until it 
disappeared. Iwas nodoubt 
a fool—the biggest fool that 
ever breathed—but if ever I 
had felt the sensation of 
love, if ever my heart had 
thrilled at the mere thought 
of a woman, that woman 
was the little brown gypsy 
tramp, Prairie Rose. It 
was a part of my folly that 
I never even thought of the 
differences of our station. 
I merely owned to myself 
that I loved her, and lov- 
ing her was in keeping with 
the rest of our mfdsummer 
madness at Capitola. 

When her pink gown was 
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no longer visible among the trees I went home and devoted 
myself to business. For one thing, I was thinking up a scheme 
to depose Mrs. Jobes from the council. This would be a scheme 
so rich and rare that I chuckled over it to myself in anticipa- 
tion many times, but I must have it thoroughly perfected be- 
fore I ventured to spring it upon the council. Even then it 
might not work, but if it was thoroughly constitutional I be- 
lieved that Mrs. Jobes’s allegiance to the letter of the law was 
so firm that she would allow herself to be expelled. 

The only way was to lay a trap for Mrs. Jobes, to cause her 
to violate her duty, and in the meantime [ must work upon 
Whitted and Newland that I might get the two-thirds vote 
necessary to expel her. Let it be said to the credit of Mrs. 
Jobes that it required a considerable exercise of intellect to 
catch her. So much was required, in fact, that three weeks 
went by without my having evolved a plan of action, although 
I was actively exercising my intellect every day. 

But at last the idea came to me in a flash, as all such ideas 
come. 

We had been so much annoyed by the weeds in our streets 
that we had decided that they must be cut, and had accordingly 
raised a fund by private donation, since the charter expressly 
provided that the city could accept gifts. With this fund we 
were to hire one of our number to cut the weeds. McElroy and 
Newland, brother of the councilman, both wanted the job, and 
as Mrs. Jobes and Whitted voted for McElroy, he got it. I 
learned afterward that McElroy owed Kirchessner for mending 
his shoes, and that the German had asked Mrs. Jobes to vote for 
him in the hope of getting his money when McElroy was paid 
for the weed-cutting. Now, if I could showthat Mrs. Jobes had 
been bribed by Kirchessner—hold ! she had just shown me a 
pair of slippers which the German had made her ; and which 
she told me, simperingly, were a gift. It was ridiculous, but 
we could charge that it was a bribe and impeach Mrs. Jobes on 
the strength of it. 

Newland, who was still angry because Mrs. Jobes had voted 
against his brother, entered into my plan with enthusiasm, and 
promised to talk over Whitted, who, he said, was already tired 
of Mrs Jobes’s dictation. He did so, and we arranged to have 
the impeachment take place at the next weekly meeting of the 
council. Properly, she should have been served with a notice 
the week before, but we were in a hurry and we thought she 
would not notice the irregularity. 
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That day had at last arrived. It was an intensely hot after- 


noon late in August, and I had sought my favorite haunt on the 


incline, where, among the trees, it was cooler. 
‘Lie still while I talk to you; 
I turned slightly that I might 


we may be watched,” said a 
voice behind me—Rose’s voice. 
see her. Her dress was brown, almost like the tree-trunk ; the 
pink had faded from ber cheeks. 

‘*T came to ask you to go away to-day—now; your life is in 
danger.” 

** Away ?” Lasked, stupidly. 
‘*From here—from Capitola. If they should happen to find 
you here they might not wait till night. And they would kill 
me, too, because I told you.” 

Regardless of her warning, I sat up. 
ing and try to tell me what you mean.” 
are back. They hate all of you peo 


** Rose, dear, stop cry 


‘*Our men—the tramps 
ple in Capitola because you tried to drive them away, but you 
most of all, because they saw you talk to me, and they are so 
afraid I will try to leave them. And—and * she sobbed so 
that she could not speak. 

**Go on, dear Rose ; go on.” 

‘*So they only went a little piece away from the old camp, 
and from there sent a forged order from the sheriff to the Gov- 
ernor, saying you had taken possession of a deserted town and 
were doing all sorts of dreadful things and terrorizing every 
body, and that he must send out the militia. The soldiers may 
be here any time. Our men have gone back to their old camp, 
and as soon as the soldiers come and everything is in confusion 
they are going to come down here and take you first of all 
and——” 

‘** There, there ; don’t cry about it, Rose. With your warning 
I must hurry back now and prepare for them. But 
I paused. There was something so pathetic in 


I am safe. 
you, Rose——” 
the droop of her figure and the pallor of her face. You must 
not go back tothem. Let me save you.” 

She shook her head. ‘I promised mother ; 
them. Good-bye ; if you want to remember that I tried to save 


I must stay with 


your life——” 

She disappeared among the trees as I tried to thank her, and 
I hastened back to Capitola, thinking, as I went, of Nausicaa 
leaning against the pillar as Ulysses passed her, shining from 
the bath and happy in the thought of his approaching home- 
coming. ‘* Remember in thy native land, O stranger, that thou 
owest thy life to me.” 

Poor Rose ! I hoped that I should be more faithful to her 
memory than was the wily Greek to the Phaeacian maid. How- 
ever, my gratitude was a little obscured just then by the haste 
with which I must act. Things were crowding to a close in the 
little drama of Capitola, and I must work rapidly to get all I had 
planned into the fifth act. 

First, the militia must be headed off. 

Second, and equally as important, Mrs. Jobes must be de- 
posed. 

With an air of leisure I strolled into Mr. Jobes’s store and 
borrowed his well-fed steed ‘‘ to take a ride.” I told no one my 
purpose, for obvious reasons. But I was determined to reach 
the county-seat and have the sheriff countermand the order for 
the militia before it got to Capitola, and get back again in time 
to be present at the deposition of Mrs. Jobes. 

It was a seven- or eight-mile ride, and Mr. Jobes’s unexer- 
cised steed was pretty well blown by the time we reached home 
again. But I had accomplished my purpose; had seen the sheriff 
and had his promise to stop the militia by telegraph, and to come 
down later with a posse to arrest the tramps, of whose attack I 
was a little afraid, because of their numbers. 

After putting the horse in Mr. Jobes’s stable I sought out 
l.ewland and we hurried to the city hall, where Mrs. Jobes 
already sat in state. She was always relentlessly prompt. 

We rushed through our business, passed one ordinance, and 
then, after a moment’s silence, Newland made his charge. He 
had a duty to perform, he said, a painful duty, but for the sake 
of the purity of local politics it must be done. One of our num- 
ber had been guilty of accepting a bribe, and that member must 
be removed from the common council of Capitola. 

Mrs. Jobes bent her beady eye on me—I think she thought I 
was the guilty person, for she exclaimed, with animation ; ‘‘ By 
all means ; let us hear the charge.” 

Newland played his part well. He reminded us of the appli- 
cants for the job of weed-cutting ; he told whose votes had 
elected McElroy; he stated that he had but recently learned 
why Kirchessner had wanted McElroy chosen, that he had asked 
Mrs. Jobes to vote for him, that she had done so, and that she 
had received in return a pair of slippers. 

‘For the land’s sake !” gasped Mrs. Jobes. ‘* You don’t mean 
to say you think I took ’em or he give ’em to me for that ?” 

‘Tt pains me to think so, Mrs. Jobes,” said Newland, polite- 
ly, ‘‘ but the case:looks bad. It will be difficult to explain it 
satisfactorily to our fellow-townsmen. To keep the council 
above reproach it is but fitting, Mrs. Jobes, that you, upon whom 
this stigma rests, should be removed.” 

And when the vote was taken, his and Whitted’s votes re 
moved her. 

Then, indeed, Mrs. Jobes broke own and wept until the jet 
things on her hat rattled in time to her sobs. 

I felt somewhat ashamed of myself, so I hurried to apprise 
them of the return of the tramps and their possible attack on 
the town. Of my notification of the sheriff I said nothing. 

Then Mrs. Jobes dashed the tears from her eyes and rose with 
determination. 

‘*Gentlemen, you have humiliated me this evening, and I 
thank heaven that an opportunity has so soon presented itself to 
prove that I have the interest of Capitola more truly at heart 
than my maligners. Mayor and gentlemen of the common 
council of Capitola, I myself will go to the tramps and carry 
arbitration with me. Capitola shall be saved, and saved by 
Lucilla Wiggins Jobes !” 

We all protested, but Mrs. Jobes stood firm. The roughest of 
men, she said, would hearken to the voice of woman. I could 
see, too, that she placed great confidence in her judicial manner 
and her scheme of arbitration. 

It was ungallant, I confess, but there was no helping it. In 
the late twilight of that summer day Mrs. Jobes set off down 
the road ‘‘ hunching” her shoulders, as she herself would have 
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expressed it, in such a determined way that none of us dared fol- 


low her, though we felt conscience-stricken enough to do so, 


Some way, however, we felt that the Providence in which she 


trusted would preserve Mrs. Jobes. 

But when a rude yell arose down the road in the direction in 
which she had gone I gave a shrill whistle. Then from the in 
cline came riding rapidly the sheriff’s posse off down the road 
to the tramps’ camp, and I was left to the unpleasant duty of 
explaining the situation to my fellow-townsmen. 

It was a little awkward, as the situations of the fifth act are 
apt tobe. Mr. Jobes chuckled, but Kirchessner showed fight. 
I had always had the impression that the Germans lacked that 
delicate consideration for women that they should have, but 
Kirchessner seemed to possess it in a high degree. The length 
of time required to explain to him just why I had allowed Mrs. 
Jobes to expose herself to danger delayed me so long that when 
[ reached the tramps’ camp the sheriff and his prisoners were 
gone. Mrs. Jobes had likewise disappeared. There was no one 
there save Rose. 

Rose was in tears, but I shouted with laughter when she told 
the story. Mrs. Jobes had tried to arbitrate according to the 
rules and regulations of the suffrage club, and the tramps, who 
seemed to have an astonishingly fine sense of humor, had guyed 
her unmercifully. Having exhausted her eloquence, she was on 
the verge of tears, when the sheriff arrived and took the men in 
custody as vagrants. Rose he left behind, insisting that she was 
too much of a lady to belong to the tramps, and declaring that 
he did not believe her story; but Mrs. Jobes he took with him, in 

















ROSE, 


spite of her protests. She was dusty from her long walk ; her 
face was red and tear-stained, her hat was askew, her whole ap- 
pearance was calculated to give the impression that she, too, was 
a vagrant. Poor Mrs. Jobes ! 

I took Rose back to Capitola and left her in the care of Mr. 
Then I borrowed his horse again to pursue the sheriff 
and rescue the injured lady from duress. This was so plainly 
my duty that I would suffer no one else to perform it. 

Mr. Jobes seemed very obliging, but when he looked at the 
horse he solemnly declared that another trip that night would 
kill him, ‘‘ Lucilly ‘ll keep till mornin’,” he said, and I was 
forced to wait. 

When I reached the county town next morning the tramps 
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were already gone. The magistrate had let them go, on condi 
tion that they leave the county immediately. Mrs. Jobes had 
succeeded in convincing the sheriff of the truth of her story, and 
he had taken her to his home for the night. He said she seemed 
deeply humiliated, but had cheered up that morning when a 
man called for her—a stout, swinish-looking man with a shiny 
black oil-cloth bag—and they had gone away together. 

I noticed that Mr. Jobes looked much brighter after the 
communication of this bit of intelligence, and when we received 
a message from Mrs. Jobes, a few days later, saying that she and 
Kirchessner were married and would reside in Boone County, 
Kansas, the grocer chuckled to himself frequently. ‘‘ She'll 
rule him, Lucilly will, and walk alone !” was all his comment. 

The summer was past and autumn had come. My two 
months were up and I had had enough of deserted towns, and 
was longing for home again. The other citizens of Capitola 
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were likewise desirous of establishing themselves somewhere 
permanently before winter, so in a few days we all bade fare 
well to Mr. Jobes, who said he, too, would depart after he had 
had another taste of solitude. 

There was another reason why I was anxious to return to 
civilization, I wished to take home my pretty young wife. In 
their haste to obey the sheriff’s injunction, Rose’s father and 
brother had left her behind, willingly, perhaps, and I made her 
mine. No shame attaches to such a union, for Rose was a lady, 
even though the law’s injustice had made her father and brother 
outcasts. 

I found but one change brought about by my two months’ 
absence—but perhaps that would have happened even had IL re 
red, of all things, 





mained at home—Kitty was engaged, and engs 
to old McBroom 

Viewed in one light, my experiment could not be called a 
But since it 


For once, he was successful in his wooing. 


success, since it had not caused me to win Kitty. 
not only furnished me with two months’ amusement, but with 
a life-time’s happiness as well, I cannot truthfully say that I 
regret it. 

THE END, 


The Tongue of the Future. 


NEARLY a century ago the incomparable parson, Sydney 
Smith, was amused by the enthusiasm of a benevolent old gen- 
tleman who was engaged in the construction of a universal lan- 
guage. The idea, however, is even older ; but it was not until 
about a dozen years ago that a serious attempt was made to in- 
troduce an artificial language. The failure of Volapiik was 
amazingly sudden, at a time when its publications were most 
numerous and when a number of persons in every country had 
mastered its difficulties. However, in spite of the inevitable 
failure of an artificial language, there is no reason to doubt that 
eventually mankind will use a single tongue. The fact that it 
will facilitate commercial intercourse is enough to insure the 
gradual extension of a common language. Unless there is an 
improbable, an almost impossible, change in tendency, it is rea- 
sonable to say that the ultimate universal speech will be Eng- 
lish, however modified by local influences—an improved English 
in many ways, but still essentially the language of Shakespeare 
and Milton. It is not merely, or chiefly, the qualities of the 
tongue itself, its flexibility, and particularly the ease with which 
it lends itself to amendment without any loss of radical strength, 
but the industrial and commercial energy and the physical vigor 
and virility and the intellectual largeness of the English stock 
which warrants the belief that no special conglomerate Vol- 
apiik, but English, wiil be the language of the future. The 
Latin element in our speech and the Norman element in our 
character gives to the one a distinction and command which it 
originally lacked, and saves the other from the dullness that is 
the tendency of the pure Germanic nations. 

Only eighty years ago, within the time of men still living, 
there were in all the*world but thirty millions of people who 
spoke English. To-day, the people who use the language as 
their own, in varying degrees of excellence or inaccuracy, num- 
ber one hundred and twenty millions. In other words, in spite 
of wars and pestilence and famine, so common in the first half, 
they have doubled every forty years. This can be said of the 
people of no other tongue. Included among the English-speak- 
ing race are the immigrants to the great republic, whatever 
their mother - tongue, since their children inevitably acquire 
English, the language of the country. How much more rapidly 
the people increase who use English than others is seen in this 
statement: Ina period of twenty years the population increase 
in the United States was sixty-three per cent.; in England and 
Wales, twenty-seven per cent.; Germany, twenty-one per cent. ; 
Russia, thirty per cent.; while-in France there was virtually no 
change. Already one-fourth of the civilized world (including 
Russia in Europe) is English-speaking—or, if we include the en 
tire native, uncivilized, and immigrant population of South and 
Central America, and Japan, it is twenty-one per cent. The 
people of Russia proper constitute sixteen per cent., Germany 
nine per cent., France seven per cent., Austria-Hungary eight 
per cent., and Italy and Spain about six per cent. each. 

The conditions for the spread of English are found to be still 
more favorable when we consider the influence of English rule 
over vast millions of people of different tongues. The English- 
speaking races and all the others embraced in the British Em- 
pire constitute nearly one-half of all the world, exclusive only 
of the Chinese and the unknown natives of Africa. The angle- 
eyed yellow race is regarded by science as hopeless. The mod- 
ern anthropologist looks upon the Chinese as an instance of ar- 
rested development, and unfit to be numbered among peoples 
capable of ultimate civilization. However, if we include the 
yellow heathen, the English-speaking race and those under their 
rule and influence constitute one-third of the known population 
of the world. Following is an interesting and instructive state- 
ment showing the present population of each nation and its col- 
onies (in which the mother-tongue is used), and also the aggre 
gate number of per ple who use the mother-tongue and those of 


other tongues under their rule and influence : 

Nations and Dependencies 
Colonies. added 
United Kingdom, ete 50,000,000 


United States.... ee R ee 70,000,000 


Total English.. 120,000,000 


Russia 


151,000,000 
113,000,000 
60,000,000 
55,000,000 
2,000,000 


86,000,000 
38,000,000 
49,000,000 
412.000.0090 


Prams... ..ccees 
Germany 
Austria-Hungary 


er 30,000,000 85,000,000 
Spain EAP ae 29,000,000 415,000,000 
Netherlands........ 5,000,000 34,000,000 
| 5,000,000 11,000,000 


Rest of Europe, ete 15.000,000 
South America, etc 47,000,000 
Japan tr , Ae oa 40,000,000 
TORE RII ci cciscccccccncs 


CRIS TURING soc tcceccscccse 


15,000,000 
47,000,000 
51,000,000 
84.000,000 
402,000,000 


517,000,000 1,395,000,000 
Every year it becomes more important for the natives of 
India, and wherever England has possessions, to learn the Eng- 
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lish language. That in the industrial conflict already inau- 
gurated the United States will be victorious, with England fol- 
lowing, is the judgment of Mr. Gladstone and of economists who 
know the forces at work and the characteristics of the peoples 
interested in the struggle. That language follows commerce is 
proved by experience. It is reasonable to expect that English 
will become the common language of Japan and of all the 
Americas, in which the interests both of England and the Unit- 
ed States are constantly growing. It will be long before the 
great body of African natives will much concern civilized man, 
and it is probable the different tribes will suffer the fate of the 
Indians of North America and the natives of South America 
and Australia—will be overwhelmed by the energetic colonists 
from other parts of the world. 

The first great field for the increase of English-speaking peo- 
ple is the United States. It has been estimated that at the close 
of the next century the population of this country will be be- 
tween five and six hundred millions, which would leave its den- 
sity of population to the square mile (exclusive of Alaska) still 
below that of Germany. Under the law of Malthus the natural 
increase would double population every twenty-five years if 
there were no wars or pestilence, or special causes of death such 
as no country can entirely escape. When we consider that for 
mauy years we shall continue to receive fecund immigrants 
from Europe ; that the conditions of living have improved al- 
most beyond the belief of those who are not familiar with the 
social history of the preceding century; that sanitary science 
has been discovered and applied to the abolition of plagues and 
a great lowering of the death-rate ; that 
of alcoholic drinks has been promoted, and that people are bet- 
ter fed, clothed, and housed than ever before, while mechanical 


moderation in the use 


inventions have relieved them of the hardest toil—and espe- 
‘ially when we consider the spread of intelligence through many 
agencies and the better care men take of themselves—we need 
not hesitate to assume that the future growth of population in 
this country will, at the least, compare favorably with the in- 
crease in the present century. This would make the estimate of 
five hundred millions at the end of the coming century reason- 


able. In the case of no other people is any such growth pos- 
sible. That any other tongue than English can make its way in 


such circumstances is not to be expected. 
LANGDON KaIn, M.D. 


Trilby Lives in Florida. 


Far to the south, nestling amid a lovely wilderness of mag- 
nolias and giant pines, palmettoes and jessamine vines, there is a 
pretty little Florida town by the name of Trilby. 

Founded by Henry B. Plant, the millionaire railroader, who 
is president of the Plant system of railways, steamship lines, 
and hotels, and holding its site at the crossing-point of two of 





SVENGALI SQUARE, TRILBY, FLORIDA. 


the railroads of this system, the little Florida village is fast 


growing into the proportions of a pretentious town; and, 
strangely enough, its prosperity dates back no further than 
The 


near this point was formerly known as Macon, Florida. 


railroad-station 
There 
was nothing of a town so long as it went by the name of Macon. 
Only a little depot beside the railroad track and a wagon-road 


when it was given the name of Trilby. 


winding its white, sandy, path-like track ‘through the pines, 


marked the vicinity as being inhabited. It became necessary 





THE LIVES, 


RIVER NEAR WHICH TRILBY 


for the railroad authorities to cut down the grade at Macon, 
and when this was done the little station-house was left stand 
ing high up on a cliff, like a light-house. It was of no use in 
this position, and President Plant gave orders for it to be torn 
down and the timber taken to a point close by, where the San- 
ford and St. Petersburg Railroad crossed the Savannah, Florida 
and Western. By this stroke the town of Macon, Florida, was 
killed forever. Then the question arose, What shall the new 
station be called ¢ 


a 
mh... 
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President Plant was just at the time deeply interested ina 
second reading of Du Maurier’s book, the popularity of which 
at that time amounted to a craze with the American people. 
The character as drawn. by the author and given to the little 
waif about the streets of Paris had touched the railroad mag 
nate with all its weird and grewsome phases, and when one of 
his officials came to him and asked what the new station should 
be named, Mr. Plant looked up with his accustomed bright 
twinkle about the eye, which seems to bespeak a nature full of 
merriment as well as shrewdness, and said, ‘‘ We will name it 
Trilby ” 


That was enough. 


and Trilby it is to-day. 

Trilby began at once to grow. A place 
which had never been heard of so long as it was called Macon 
became known in a jiffy to all the world as Trilby. Ever-alert 
real-estate agents took hold, winter tourists on the west coast of 
Florida craned their necks out of Pullman-car windows to see 
Trilby, and went home to talk about it among their fellow-capi- 
talists of the North ; 
map of Florida held it out the most conspicuous of all names of 
the little town of 
The 
streets have been named after the characters of the famed book ; 
there is a Svengali Square with the network of railroad tracks 


newspaper - writers wrote about it ; the 
towns and cities. Under such environment 
Trilby bids fair to become an important point some day. 


in the centre, presenting the fanciful spider-web which was 
the emblem of the book ; there is a Little Billee Street, a Taffy 
Street, Laird 
women of the book. 

Thus, it may be seen, the people of the west coast of Florida 
will live for a long time to ‘*see nothing, hear nothing, think of 
nothing but Svengali, Svengali, Svengali !” 

REMSEN CRAWFORD. 


and a Lane. The avenues are named for the 


Characteristics of 
Some Notable Women. 


‘WHat is she like?’ That is the question one woman asks 
about another whom she has not seen and wants to know about. 
It means more and less than a whole categorical list of inquiries 
as to looks, manners, dress, attainments, etc. It means, Tell me 
something salient—whatever is noticeable about them on a cas 
ual meeting. 

Among the women before the public whom we all are inter 
ested in knowing about, none is more skillful in pleasing differ- 
ent sorts of people than Miss Frances E. Willard. The thing 
you notice about Miss Willard is that she is such a curiously 
good listener ; through her gold-rimmed glasses she fixes her 
mild eyes on you with an air of simple, interested attention that 
makes you feel that you have at last found the fit audience for 
all your pet ideas. Nothing can make her appear bored when 
she has made up her mind to appear entertained, and she has a 
great knack, too, of getting the best they have 
to give out of people. No one can estimate 
how much these things have to do with her per- 
sonal ascendency over her followers. 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, the story-writer, 
has in her way an air of concentrating her at- 
tention on the person before her, but it is rather 
an odd way, and does not always flatter ; she 
§ looks as if she were studying you as a speci- 
men, rather than listening to what you are say- 
ing ; her dark eyes, which are very lovely, are 
fastened on yours, but there is an abstraction 
and at the same time a curiosity in them that is 
somewhat disconcerting. Mrs. Stuart is slen- 
der, with a certain distinction of figure, and has 
the air of a woman who surrenders slowly, but 
gracefully, the youth of a pretty woman. 

Mrs. Julia Marlowe Taber, who seems to be 


. 7 


our most notable American actress just now, 
has a mobility of expression that shows even 
more remarkably in many private conversa- 
tions than on the stage. If any one is telling 
her anything in which various emotions are aroused or de- 
scribed, Mrs. Taber’s face expresses them one after another in 
the most unconscious way ; it is reallv very curious to watch 
her at such a time, so thoroughly does she enter in feeling into 
the states put before her imagination. 
audience for the teller of stirring tales, but if there is no emo- 
tional appeal in what she hears, she is much like the rest of us 


Of course she is an ideal 


as listener—good or bad, as it happens. 

Talking of actresses, Ada Rehan and Ellen ‘erry have one 
trait in common, and in the greatest contrast 
to Sarah Bernhardt. The first two, off the stage 
in the ordinary course of life, are exactly as you 
see them in their lighter parts on the boards ; 
the childish appeal (chin up) of Miss Rehan is 
just what you know in a hundred parts from 
the Country Girl to Rosalind, Miss Terry is 
precisely her own Beatrice with different lines. 
Bernhardt has as much variety off the stage as 
before the foot-lights. It would be stupid as 
well as unjust to say she plays different parts in 
private life, 
affectations ; 


in the sense that these parts are 
but 
she is such a consummate mistress of manner 
that she naturally alters everything, down to 
her very walk, according to the atmosphere she 
finds herself in, or according to her mood. The 
oddest thing is to see her do the conventional 
lady—as she does it in ‘* Frou-frou,” and in no 
other of her parts ; in real life it is this side that 
Behind the scenes at the the 

atre, where she is probably more fully and en 
tirely herself than anywhere else in the world, it is very odd to 
observe her resemblance to her own Theodora 
-woman, The resemblance is constantly recalled to 
you as you watch her sitting about in unconstrained attitudes, 
languidly with and to all kinds 
French 


one is as natural as another ; 


she often presents. 


who, too, was 
a show 
talking eagerly or listening 
of people, from poets to scene-shifters—for the great 
woman scorns to notice any social distinctions except those 
she makes in her own world herself. She is not to b>» rashly 
intruded upon by any dignitary that breathes, and she will show 
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a human interest in any human being around her when the 
spirit moves her. 

They say the shyest woman in America is Mrs. Elaine Good- 
ale Eastman, the poet, who long worked for the Indians in the 
West, and then interested the gossips very much by marrying 
of them—a Harvard graduate, however. Her intimate 
friends it is who declare her shy ; to the stranger it simply 
is as distant and untalkative as the statue of 
She is statuesque in more ways than one, 
She likes Indians, Indians in 
general, and one of her intimates declares it is because it loosens 
her tongue and puts her at ease to encounter a greater taciturn- 
ity than her own. Her very beautiful five-year-old daughter, 
by the way, shows nothing of the inexpressiveness to which she 
is entitled by her father’s race and her mother’s idiosyncrasy, 
but is a very bright and constant chatterbox. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins is another writer who has much less to 
say by word of mouth than with her pen. With strangers she 
is apt to be very silent, and seems much like one of the village 
About her own work, however, she 
has much to say when once she is started. 


one 


seems that she 
Liberty in the bay. 
for her features are classic in cut. 


ladies of her own stories. 


A Curious Foundation. 


NEARLY every city of any age in this country boasts a famous 
The city of Albany, New York, possessed one tree which 
It flourished at the 
northwest corner of State and Pearl streets, before the old 
Tweddle estate property. It could have had no simpler title 
than that by which it was affectionately known—that of ‘‘ The 


tree. 
nearly a century ago was widely known. 


| 
| 
| 





THE ALBANY PEACH-TREE. 

Old Elm Tree.” So prominent was the location made by its 
presence that people long ago measured distances as being so 
far away from the Elm-tree corner ; and following this was the 
custom of naming stores after it, such as ‘‘ The Old Elm-tree 
Book Store” and ** The Old Elm-tree Drug Store.” 

But on June 15th, 1877, its end came, and the axe sealed its 
fate. It had a long time—much like an infirm member of a 
family—been tolerated because of affection ; but too much had 
to be sacrificed for it. The sidewalk was raised abruptly two 
feet above the true level, because it would have meant death to 
the tree to cut the earth away from the normal amount which 
covered the roots, and these roots were so massive that they in- 
terfered with the foundations of buildings and the drains. Upon 
its destruction no piece of the old landmark and favorite was 
lost. An ingenious cabinet-maker constructed from it all man- 
ner of trinkets, and a large section—as tall as a man—may still 
be seen at the State Geological Hall. 
shown every time a loan collection holds forth in the capital 


The smaller articles are 


city. 

But when this monarch of Albany trees disappeared the peo- 
ple felt at a loss with their names of stores apparently signifying 
nothing ; and, moreover, Albany had no tree of note within its 
borders. 
and it attracted a great amount of attention because of its pe- 


At last one commenced to grow in a peculiar place, 


culiar location. It was a young elm, and its base was the portico 
of the old State Library building on State Street. It grew for 
some eight years, but when the library had to be torn down to 
make room for the elaborate approach to the capitol this tree 
also disappeared, and Albany again was without any famous tree. 

At last a new-comer has taken the place of the departed 
celebrities, and this time the location is even more prominent 
than was the site next to the capitol. This tree is clearly visible 
to one million three hundred thousand persons yearly, for that 
is the number of persons who annually cross the bridge of the 
Central railroad at Albany. 
close that the trains sweep ageinst its branches as they enter 
and depart from the Albany depot. It is a peach-tree and is 
located on the New York side of the bridge, and the peculiarity 
about it is that the tree is growing upon the roof of a house, and 
It is doubtful if so tall a tree 
can be found growing on a housetop in any part of the country. 


The tracks of that road pass so 


is now about twenty feet high. 


Probably some passenger on a passing train hurled the orig- 
inal peach-pit from the window, and it took root there, nour- 
ished by the cinders, dust, and other accumulations. No more 
curious is the probability that some time the same passenger 
may pass that way again—though not knowing whence the tree 
had its origin—and pluck a peach therefrom, for it will bear 
fruit thissummer. What will be its future is hard tosay. The 
house is a small wooden structure, far below the level of the 
bridge, and whether its roots will penetrate the roof or the 
weight of a full-grown tree bear in the roof cannot be pre- 
dicted ; buta tree of this size actually growing peaches upon a 
housetop is something out of the ordinary. 

CUYLER REYNOLDs, 


Sunbeam and Star. 


Tue love that played a sunbeam’s part 
Still shines for me, though faint and far; 


And in the night-time of my heart 


Has turned to passion’s polar star 


WiLuiaM H. Hayne. 
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EARLY STRAWBERRIES TO THE NORTHERN MARKET.—{SEE PaGE 333.] 





NEW STEAM PILOT-BOAT “NEW YORK.”—{SEE PaGE 333.] 


These two pictures indicate American progress. In the first we see how in Florida, in Louisiana, in North Carolina and Virginia they pack strawberries for the Northern market 
before our less hospitable climate has ripened these beautiful products of nature. In the second picture there is a contrast with what is shown in the first, but the lesson is of the same 


tendency. Here we see that the hardy pilots who bring vessels into New York are arranging to house themselves in more sumptuous fashion and to depend no longer on the uncertain 
gales for propulsion. 
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STAIRCASE IN THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON. 


OF ALL THE RUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, THIS IS THE WORTHIEST OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND BEST ADAPTED 
TO THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT WAS DESIGNED AND ERECTED, 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie’s-Weekly, 
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Bruce Price, the Architect. 


Ir ten men be asked to define genius, ten different answers 
will pretty certainly be received. Carlyle said that genius was 
the capacity to take infinite pains. That sounds well, but it de 
scribes the plodder rather than the genius. The genius, I believe, 
is the man who accomplishes great results by employing meth- 
ods that are intuitive, by carrying out inspirations, rather than 
by following logical sequences because they are logical, and 
plodding away with infinite pains. Of course the work of the 
genius must be logical—that is a part of the genius of it—but 
the process must come as an inspiration and the result be worthy 
of the highest approval. Now, I have known a great many men, 
but I have not known many geniuses. Men of talents, men 
with capacity for infinite pains and very pretty gifts to boot, 
but of geniuses precious few. But I do count several of my 
acquaintances among the high elect ; none of them more nearly 
approaches my ideal than Bruce Price, the architect, who was 
the other day chosen to be the president of the Architectural 
League of New York, after serving a term as president of the 
Municipal Art Society in succession to the distinguished Rich- 
ard M. Hunt. 

It is a trifle dangerous, in speaking of an architect, who now- 
adays particularly, must, to succeed be also an accomplished 
engineer, to say that he reaches conclusions by inspiration and 


PR en 
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without knowing exactly how he got there. And it would 
surely be dangerous for an architect to act on these inspirations 
without examining mathematically the every logical step to 
the conclusion. This, to be sure, Mr. Price does ; but the vis 
ions of beauty come before the mathematical inquiry, and 
so he is able to accomplish the most original results without 
for a moment forsaking that good taste, beyond which is eccen 
tricity. 

It is only recently that Mr. Price has had a charce to show 
his quality in New York ; but when the chance came he was 
fully equal to it. Years ago he built the great hotel at Long 
Beach, and taught the architects of seaside houses a lesson or 
two : later, he built the club-house and the cottages at Tuxedo, 
and demonstrated conclusively that he had every right to rank 
with the first of our architects. And just 
recently be has completed the American 
Surety building at Pine and Broadway. 
This is, without much doubt, architecturally 
the most successful of the modern sky-scrap- 
ers. Mr. Price treated the immense structure, 
which towers above the steeple of Trinity 
Church, as a column, and the treatment is 
entirely satisfactory, considering the almost 
impossible difficulties which stand in the way 
of any structure of this kind being sighbtly 
or beautiful. This was an instance of pluck- 
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THE MONUMENT TO RICHARD M. HUNT. 


Convention Cities. 


A sPtrit of rivalry between the great cities of the United 
Staves has been aroused in the past year over the honor of enter- 
taining the great conventions which are held annually, bienni- 
ally, triennially, and quadrennially in the United States. There 
are the big national political conventions which are held every 
four years ; the conclaves of the Knights Templars which are 
called every three years ; the annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and hundreds of other great gatherings. 
The value of these gatherings to the cities in which they are held 
is enormous. It means the assembling of hundreds or even thou- 
sands of delegates, and the cheap rates of transportation which 
are extended to all travelers during the period of the convention 
bring thousands of excursionists to a city. The people of Wash- 
ington figured that the inauguration crowd was going to leave a 
million dollars with them. They were disappointed in the size 
of the gathering, but they realized a substantial return. From 
the sale of the ball-tickets and privileges they paid all the ex- 
penses of the inauguration and had seven thousand dollars left 
to give to the poor of the city. And the merchants of the city 
received hundreds of thousands of dollars from visitors. 

The scramble of the principal cities of the country for the 
world’s fair is well remembered. A dozen cities wanted the na- 
tional conventions last year, and St. Louis got the Republican 
gathering only by guaranteeing a very large sum of money to 
pay the indebtedness of the Republican National Committee of 
1892. To entertain the delegates St. Louis citizens had to put up 
a big temporary auditorium on the square adjoining the new 
city hall, at an ultimate cost of seventy-five thousand dollars. 
It was the expenditure of this large sum which directed the 
attention of St. Louisans to the necessity for a new auditorium, 
and if there had been time the money raised for the temporary 
structure would have been used in part to lay the foundations 
of a permanent hall. 

The Democratic National Convention was held in St. Louis in 
1888. The north nave of the Exposition building was used. It 
was intended to use it last year for the Republican convention, 
but it was not satisfactory to the National Executive Committee. 
It is this north nave which is to be constructed into a hippodrome, 
or auditorium, for the accommodation of conventions, horse- 
shows, etc. It is to be to St. Louis what Madison Square Gar- 
den is to New York. Madison Square Garden covers fifty-nine 
thousand square feet and has seating accommodations for ten 
thousand eight hundred persons. The St. Louis Hippodrome 
will cover sixty thousand square feet and have accommodations 
for twelve thousand. 

The St. Louis Exposition building, which is to be modified in 
this way, occupies two city squares on the skirts of the retail 
business section of the city, and not more than fifteen minutes’ 
ride from the fashionable residence district. It is a rectangular 


building constructed around a very large music-hall. It has 
three naves—the north, east, and west naves—and there are 
ample entrances to it from three streets. Each nave has a gal- 
lery and basement. It is proposed to take out the gallery of the 
north nave, to remove the main floor and the roof, leaving only 
the walls. The entrances to the building on the east and west, 
which are now reached by flights of steps, will be brought to the 
street level. There will be passages next the walls, north and 
south, from which twenty small tunnels will lead to the arena 
and the seats which will surround it. These seats will be ar- 
ranged in tiers. As a hippodrome it will have a seating capacity 
of four thousand six hundred om the main floor, leaving the 
arena clear. There will be a gallery with seats for two thou- 
sand four hundred. When a convention is to be held the arena 
will be floored and filled with chairs, which will increase the 
capacity of the building to twelve thousand. The entire struct- 
ure will be of steel and fire-proof. 

The St. Louis Hippodrome will not have to contend with the 
disadvantages which the Madison Square Garden has encoun- 
tered in New York, and which have resulted in putting that 
splendid building on the market recently. The St. Louis Expo- 
sition is a public enterprise. The building stands on ground 
which belongs to the city. It has not the enormous taxes of the 
Madison Square Garden to pay, and it has the annual exposition 
of forty days and nights to help carry any side enterprise, like 
the music-hall and the new hippodrome. The St. Louis Exposi- 
tion is unlike any other exposition in the United States. Itisa 
money-making enterprise, and it has paid a dividend. 

Out of six hundred conventions arranged to be held in this 
country before January Ist next, St. Louis has the promise of 
twenty-five. This is more than even Nashville has, though the 
attractions of the exposition at Nashville have drawn a great 
many associations to that city this year. Among the national 
assemblages which are to be held in St. Louis are the conven- 
tion of the North American Turnbund, the Knights of Honor, 
the Divine Science Association, the Fire Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation, and the Railroad Commissioners of the United States. 

This convention business is enormous, and it is growing every 
year. Six hundred conventions are listed with the railroads for 
the eight months to come, and the list is not complete. It will 
not be saying too much to assert that there will have been one 
thousand local, State, national, and international conventions 
in the United States during the year 1897. 

Cincinnati recognized the importance of these facts not long 
ago by appointing a civic committee to take steps to bring con- 
ventions to that city. Washington is alive to the advantages of 
conventions. Many go there because it is the capital, without 
waiting for inducements ; but there was a suggestion, recently, 
that the inauguration surplus should be used as the nucleus of a 
fund for a convention-hall, and several times the suggestion has 
been made that Congress should erect a big convention-hall on 
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ing victory where there was no victory. Mr. Price surely, how 
ever, did better in his first attempt than any of his colleagues 
have done, whatever their experience. 

It has been announced that Mr. Price has been selected to 
build a residence for Mr. Fred Gebhard on the east side of Cen- 
tral Park. Mr. Price has built several residences in New York, 
but he has never had a free hand. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gebhard is very ambitious as to this new house ; if he is, we 
may expect Mr. Price to create something that will add to the 
permanent beauty of New York. The monument to the late 
Richard M. Hunt was designed by Mr. Price, and the sculpt- 
ures by Mr. French. This is well. Mr. Hunt well deserves 
a monument, and Messrs. Price and French are worthy to 
make it. J.G.S8. 





MR. BRUCE PRICE, 


the public grounds, to be used for inaugural balls and for other 
gatherings. 

Chicago holds the record now for big convention buildings 
The Coliseum, which was completed just in time for the Demo 
cratic National Convention last June, occupies two hundred and 
eighty-five thousand square feet of space. The convention-hall 
was four hundred by three hundred feet. The entire space oc 
cupied by the St. Louis Hippodrome will be one hundred and 
eighty-nine by three hundred and eighteen feet. When the Dem 
ocratic convention met, only part of the hall space was occu 
pied, because it would have been impossible to have made the 
voices of the speakers carry over more space. The convention 
hall, as arranged for use, had seats for one thousand delegates 
and as many alternates, two hundred and fifty newspaper re- 
porters, three hundred distinguished people on the platform, and 
room for fifteen thousand ticket-holders in the galleries and on 
the floor. In national conventions the development has been al 
ways in the direction of bigness, and the crowds accommodated 
at the conventions of last year were unprecedented. But there 
is a protest growing against the expansion of the convention- 
hall, and it is likely to stop where it is, if, indeed, it does not 
grow smaller. 

St. Louis people do not admit that the Chicago Coliseum is 
to be compared with their new Hippodrome in point of size, 
because the Coliseum is not furnished permanently, while the 
Hippodrome is to be ready for use on an hour’s notice, like the 
Madison Square Garden. But St. Louis will have to yield the 
palm in this particular to Boston if the proposed Fenway Gai 
den is constructed there. This garden is to have a permanent 
hall with a floor space of one hundred thousand square feet. 

Baltimore was for many years the convention city of the 
United States. It lost that distinction balf a century ago, and 
it does not enter the race for the great conventions now. Cin- 
cinnati and Minneapolis have both had national conventions 
since the war. Detroit, Philadelphia, Columbus, Boston, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, Atlanta, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
Buffalo, Denver, Kansas City, Omaha, Indianapolis, and many 
other citiesshave had smaller gatherings. Boston had the Chris- 
sian Endeavor convention two years ago; it met in the Me- 
chanics’ Hall. Washington had the Endeavorers this last year ; 
this year they go to San Francisco. The Grand Army of the 
Republic met at Pittsburg last year ; this year it meets at Buf- 
falo. These are important gatherings, though not so great as a 
national political convention or an inauguration. It is estimat- 
ed that a political convention costs three million dollars, and 
that that amount is returned to the people of a city by the busi- 
ness which it brings. In proportion, the smaller conventions 
are important, and there is a great desire among the cities of 
the first and second class to attract them. That is the reason 
St. Louis and Chicago have put up great convention buildings 
and Boston is planning one. G. G. B, 
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ON THE LOVE 
OF | 
READING. | 








Not long ago, in an assemblage both learned and literary— 
these are not always convertible terms —I met a young girl, and 
felt suddenly as if I had come upon an oasis in a sandy desert. 
I call her a young girl, though she must have finished her first 
decade, because I think she always will be young, even when 
the bright, careless hair above her forehead is whitened with 
the snows of age. She looked at me eagerly, spoke to me mod- 
estly, and sat down beside me confidingly. We kept our quiet 
corner for a time, ¢éte-d-téte, which was according to the wish 
of both our hearts, I am sure. 

‘It is such a pleasure to come to a place like this, and see all 
these bright people.” (I would not have told her for the world 
that she ought to say ‘ persons” after ‘‘ these.”) ‘It must be 
so beautiful to really talk to them, and to appreciate what they 
are saying. I can only look and listen, but that is a delight.” 

I smiled in her earnest face. The last bright person who had 
been talking to me had seemed on the verge of slumber once or 
twice, and had only awakened to animation when he began to 
describe the freezing of the water-pipes in his dwelling after 
midnight, and his consequent activity with buckets of hot water 
until dawn. And my admiration of his brilliancy had exhibited 
itself in ‘‘ Dear me’s,” ‘* No’s,” and ‘* Yes’s.” 

‘* You see, Iam so commonplace,” said my beauty, who was 
beautiful only in the way that grace and goodness are always 
beautiful, ‘‘ and I am so ignorant and so very, very stupid.” 

I now felt assured that I had met some one with whom it was 
worth while to converse. This frank declaration of her short- 
comings made me aware that, whatever else they might be, her 
faults were not the three she had named. She would not have 
known them so well if they had been. 

Again I smiled at her. 

‘Oh, well,” she said, quite as if I had replied pertinently, 
‘*T don’t mean to say that I’ve had no education. I was gradu- 
ated, creditably, but when I come out into society like this, oh, 
I just feel lost! They say to me, ‘Have you read this ? and 
‘Have you read that ? Such very new books, or such terribly 
old ones ; and of course I haven’t ! And then I go and get the 
books and read them, and try to understand them, and I can’t 
at all 
if they really do.” 

‘** You would rather dance, or play waltz-tunes, or embroider 
tray-cloths, or talk 7’ I suggested. 

‘* Much, much rather,” she responded, fervently. 
asbamed of my want of aspiration. How can I 
or, rather, the love that 


and I only wonder how people can like such reading, or 


** But lam 
acquire the 
habit of reading makes the habit ? 
Please advise me.” 

‘* Dear, you never can acquire it,” I said, gravely, ‘‘ any more 
than you could acquire a musical temperament, or a genius for 
mechanical invention. The love of reading is Nature’s gift ; it 
is a thirst, a hunger—clamoring—insistent—not to be denied. 
You will steal your late hour at night, or your ten minutes at 
early morning ; you will hurry through duties or put aside 
pleasures to reach the waiting book, but only because you care 
toread. The lover of books is born, not made.” 

The eager, wistful face took on a look of relief, but still she 
said, regretfully : ‘‘ But it is so dreadfui not to care !” 

*It is much more dreadful to pretend 
to care when you really don’t,” I resumed. 

‘* Besides, the pretense deceives no one. It 

is a weariness to the soul to meet the vast 
army of transparent pretenders, the men, 
and the women, too, who have the names of 
books at their tongue’s end, and have, per- 
haps, skimmed a dozen pages ineach, Never 
enroll yourself in this dishonored member- 
ship, nor let the excuse that people will 
expect you to be ‘ posted’ tempt you into 
the vice of assuming to know more, or to 
be other or than The 
imitation never passes for the reality—es- 


greater, you are, 
pecially with those who are, themselves, of 
the pure gold and the true mint. They will 
respect you far more for the candor of your 
soul than for the counterfeit of some virtue 
less worth having. Think a moment. Is 
not reality always better than counterfeit, 
and truth than falsehood ?” 

‘“‘T am so grateful, so glad I asked you 
about this,” she said, putting her hand on 
mine. 

And I wondered if I had saved this sin- 
cere soul unto itself. 
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Where the Early Berries Grow. 


To cater to a fastidious Northern demand, a new industry 
has sprung up in the South, and the impoverished sand of the 
‘* piney woods ” of Louisiana has been nursed into fresh fertility 
to grow the strawberry for the great markets that have their 
chief distributing depot on Lake Michigan. 

The East draws its supply of early berries from Florida and 
points north of it. The West is supplied from Louisiana. Ham- 
mond, a scattered village emerging from a long doze of inactiv- 
ity—just on the northernmost boundary of the great swamp that 
girts New Orleans about—is the first to send its berries to Chi- 
cago. Here the rheumatic and asthmatic Northerner came to 
breathe the balsam of the pine woods, noted the fecundity of the 
soil under intelligent tillage, studied the seasons of uninterrupted 
sunshine, and set out strawberry-plants among the tall and taper- 
ing pines. Now the little station ships something like fifteen thou- 
sand cases of the berries north between February and July. 

The dense pine woods encroach on the town on all sides. 
Narrow, horribly constructed lanes that can scarcely be digni- 
fied by the title of roads, creep into view in all directions. Driv- 
ing along in the semi-gloom of the brush, the explorer unexpect- 
edly comes upon a five- or ten-acre clearing. Close to the road- 
side is the cottage of the owner, with passion-vine clambering 
over the porch and roses and cape jassamine running riot under 
the windows. Usually the house is set down in an orchard of 
pear and peach and Japanese plum-trees, and beyond is the uni- 
versal berry- patch everywhere in evidence. Five years ago, the 
owner will tell you, he came here from Connecticut or New 
York, or Michigan or Iowa, paid ten or twenty dollars an acre 
for his land, then densely covered with pine as is the surround- 
ing forest, cleared a place for his four- or seven-hundred-dollar 
cottage, and then cut off the rest of his timber, burned or pulled 
the stumps, and put his plow into the soil. The year-old seed- 
ling trees he planted are bearing fruit, his berries supply all 
the family needs, and he will protest that the summer heats are 
not so oppressive as in his Northern home, while the Octobers, 
Novembers, Decembers, Januaries, and Februaries are concrete 
sections of Paradise. 

The plants are set in November in ground that has been care- 
fully cultivated and liberally encouraged by the application of 
commercial fertilizers. They begin bearing in February, when 
the ambitious picker seeks out the ripe fruit most industriously, 
for the market price soars up to the tempting quotation of ten 
dollars per case of twelve quarts. From then on, by swifter or 
slower degrees, the market value drops to two dollars and a half 
and two dollars per case. The pint boxes in which the berries 
go forward cost, with the case in which twenty-four of them are 
stored, about a cent a piece knocked down, or a cent and a third 
made up. The express rate from Hammond to Chicegs —ap- 
proximately eight hundred and fifty miles—is two dollars and 
fifty cents per hundred pounds, or about forty-two cents per 
case. In refrigerator-cars it costs twenty cents a case more. 

The picking season, which is at its height in March and 
April, is the busy time for the grower, and a dozen annoyances 
fill him with vexation. Everybody picks berries, and happy is 
the man with a large family whose labor can be utilized. But 
carpenters throw down their tools and servant-girls leave their 
employment to pursue the occupation which must offer some 
occult fascination, for it is certainly not temptingly remuner- 
ative. The grower pays a cent a pint for the picking, and the 
occupation lasts only from seven o’clock in the morning until 
noon each day. The pickers earn from fifty cents to a dollar a 
day, and acquire a ‘‘kink” in their backs which lasts a good 
deal longer than the berry season. In the latter part of May or 
in June the grower ruthlessly plows his vines under, and he can 
raise a crop of sweet potatoes on the ground before it is time to 
put out his new vines. If he is judicious, however, he will plant 
a crop of cow peas, cut the tops for fodder, and plow in what is 
left for fertilization. H. S. KNEEDLER. 


A Recent Cyclone in Oklahoma. 


THE first disastrous cyclone of the season was that at Chand- 
ler, Oklahoma. As is customary with these storms, the fury of 
the elements broke with scarcely any warning on the ill-fated 
town, and in a brief space of time what had been a flourishing 
business centre was a mass of ruins, and the dead and mangled 
bodies of half a score of its residents were buried beneath the 
piles of débris. Immense stone and brick buildings collapsed 
like egg-shells, and many of them were blown entirely away. 
The court-house was among the structures that were destroyed. 
Court had convened the very day of the disaster, but when the 
cyclone struck the town in another quarter the judge hurriedly 
dismissed court, and the occupants of the building only saved 
themselves by taking refuge in a near-by ravine. After the 
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storm several curious freaks of the wind were noticed. A piano, 
wholly unharmed, was found on the top of a pile of wreckage. 
A flimsy carpet was removed from the floor of a dwelling as 
neatly as though by human hands, carried a distance of about 
fifteen hundred feet and lodged in a tree, where, although it 
spread out and caught the full force of the wind, it withstood the 
elements while large and substantial buildings were torn to pieces 
and blown away. Three buildings which were directly in the 
path of the storm were wholly uninjured, the wooden and can- 
vas awnings in front of two of them not even having been dam- 
aged, although every building in the neighborhood was either 
badly wrecked or totally destroyed. A. 1, BURKHOLDER. 


The New Steam Pilot=boat. 


In June the Association of New York and New Jersey Pilots 
will place on the station off Sandy Hook the new steam pilot- 
boat New York, now in the builder’s hands, receiving her finish- 
ing touches. 

This vessel is the first of her type ever built, and is an inter- 
esting piece of marine architecture, embodying the combined 
practical experience of an association of sea-going men whose 
The result is a craft 
unique in construction and appearance, neither a yacht nor a 
cargo ship, but a vessel with a hull of peculiarly able design— 
built of steel and fitted with the power and requirements to take 
itself to sea and stay there under any condition of wind or 
weather, sheltering and making a home for the twenty or thirty 
pilots, more or less, who will come and go from its decks year in 


ideas have been under discussion for years. 


and year out. 

Since the year 1879 the idea of steam pilot service has been 
under discussion among the pilots of New York and New Jersey. 
In that year a small company was organized by a few of the 
pilots, who ran a chartered steamer as a pilot-boat less than a 
year, the expense of maintaining the steam service being too 
great. 

From that time to the present day, however, the lessening of 
pilot fees (caused by legislation and the rapid change from sail 
to steam commerce) has been the principal means of bringing 
the competing pilots together into the one association, which 
was formed in December, 1895, and which soon chartered a small 
steamer for the Sandy-Hook station. 

A few months later the contract was given for the building 
of the New York, and the sail pilot-boats were offered for sale— 
four being sold as yachts, two to pilots of Carolina and Georgia 
ports, while one went on a cruise to the Straits of Magellan and 
the coast of Patagonia. It is the intention to retain eight of the 
sail pilot - boats to cover the stations between Fire Island and 
Barnegat, until three more steamers can be built, as the New 
York will cruise on the Sandy Hook station entirely. 

This vessel combines in her one hundred and fifty-five feet 
of length all that modern ingenuity and skill, coupled with a 
knowledge of the requirements, can produce. Her model shows 
a hull of an ideal design that should make of her a comfort- 
able, dry boat in heavy weather, and is the result of the best 
ideas of the combined pilots, mouided into shape by her designer, 
Mr. A. Cary Smith, whose large experience in fast sea-going 
vessels has produced in this the finest boat of her class ever 
built. Speed is not a requirement, but the New York will be 
powerful enough to hold her position on the Sandy Hook station 
under all conditions of weather, and thus do away with any 
delay, sometimes caused to the express steamers, in waiting for 
a pilot outside. 


The Size of [len’s Heads. 


SINCE 1862 the shrinking in the size of heads has excited the 
attention of physiologists. Twenty years ago the sizes ran from 
twenty-one and a quarter to twenty-three and five-eighths 
The sizes now are from twenty-one to twenty-two and 
three-quarters inches. In England the decrease in size is attrib- 
uted to excessive smoking and the underground railway. Sim- 
ilar decrease has been noticed in this country, although a few 
hats of phenomenal size are still made. 


inches. 


Some curious observations are made among the hatters. The 
refinements of civilization tend to restrict the dimensions of the 
head. In making a dozen hats to be kept in stock in this city, 
there would be two of six and three-quarters sizes, three of seven, 
three of seven and an eighth, and two of seven and three-eighths 
sizes. But for trade in Ohio, a dozen hats would run from seven 
up to seven and a half in size. The farther West, the larger the 
head. In preparing stock for the South, on the contrary, the 
run would begin at six and a half, which is boys’ size here. 
The inference is that the more enervating life of the South 
decreases the head still further 

The oval of the American head appears to correspond to that 
of the English and the Swiss. The French, German, and Russian 
heads are rounder, especially in the frontal development. Of 
these differences the narrow oval of Jay Gould and the rounded 
outlines of August Belmont the elder are significant instances. 
It is scarcely worth while to predicate the amount of brain a 
man has on the size of his head, but the different sorts of ability 
seem to tend to classification. A. T. Stewart had a very small 
head. He wore a six and five-eighths hat. Jay Gould wore six 
and three-quarters, Chauncey Depew is credited with a number 
seven, and probably a sixth added, The Vanderbilts wear seven 
and an eighth, Mr. and seven-eighths, 
and Joseffy only six and three-quarters, The late Samuel Bar- 
half, and one-sixteenth as the hatter’s 
Mr. Cleveland wears seven and a half, as do Robert 
Bourke Cockran dominates 
the town with a seven and He still falls below 
Daniel Webster, who wore a number eight, which is the size 


Evarts scarcely six 
low wore seven and a 
measure, 
Ingersoll and Owney Geoghegan. 
seven-eighths. 


now worn by a certain feeble-witted boy 

The influence of the silk hat on manners is obvious. A man 
cannot afford to commit an undignified act when thus crowned 
any more than he would dare talk to a mob with his hat on. Its 
influence on morals is not so favorably ascertained, 

A master of curious statistics says that in church more men 
sit upon their hats after the Creed than after the Psalms, though 
no effort is made to account for this singular disposition. 

Mary Gay HUMPHREYS. 
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INTO FREE CUBA. 


TRINIDAD, CuBA, March 2d, 1897. 
FEW hours in the train 
from Havana brings 
one across the is!and to 
the forlorn little port of 
Batabano. Thence a 
Spanish steamer leaves 
for up the coast twice a 
week. I took passage 
on the Josefita for the 
oort of Casilda. The 
steamer was crowded 
with ragged soldiers, 
and a strong odor of 
codfish 
everything. 

We stopped a few 
hours at Cienfuegos, 


permeated 


and thence proceeded 
farther up the coast to 
Casilda. We passed the 
mouth of the San Juan 
fiver, where the fili 
bustering steamer Three 
Friends recently re- 
turned the fire of the 
Spanish gun-boats. It 
is always interesting to 
learn both sides of a 
story, so I secured the other version of this 

tale of ‘‘Cuba’s first naval combat.” At 

Casilda the boat which had fired the first 

shots was pointed out to me. She was a 





A SPANISH SENTRY. 


trifle larger than an ordinary steam-launch, 
and bore the name Lynch. No sooner had 
the filibuster returned ber fire than she 
turned tail and fled for the port of Cien- 
fuegos. ‘‘ Her gunners became so fright- 
ened,” whispered my informant, ‘* that they 
forgot to discharge the last shell placed 
ready to fire. The next morning, forgetting 
that the gun was loaded, it was accidentally 
discharged, nearly knocking a hole in the 
old convent of Cienfuegos.” 

Landing at Casilda, my baggage was 
searched for the third time, and when the 
officer discovered that I carried a photo- 
graphing outfit he grinned and refused to 
make any further search, declaring that a 
‘** picture-maker ” was very much needed in 
the vicinity. 

Above the port we could see the white 
walls among the green on the hill-side—the 
old Cuban city of Trinidad. I find it a 
queer old place, infested with small - pox 
aud poverty; but its fast-decaying state de- 
notes its former wealth. The broken side- 
walks still contain many of the flag-stones 
imported from Germany at a cost of sixty 
cents per square foot 

War, with its horrors, has not yet reach- 
ed this city, but an epidemic of small-pox has been raging in 
all its fury. There are more Cubans kere than in any of the 
other cities which I have yet visited. Inquiring the reason for 
this, I am told that they are too lazy to go out and fight, and 
the Spanish garrison has been here so long that the soldiers, 
too, have become contaminated with the indolent atmosphere. 

I was invited by-2 Cuban of the peasant class to go to his 
house and photograph his family of sixteen children. I made 
three visits to the house before this worthy lord succeeded in 
getting his numerous progeny together. The children ranged 
in age all the way from a two-months-old babe to full-grown 
men and women. The younger children went about as they had 
come into the world, but what they lacked in clothes they made 
up in dirt. One little boy, who had on a flimsy shirt, amused 





A STREET IN TRINIDAD, 


himself by sitting in a hole and pouring handfuls of dirt down 
his neck. 

Preparations for the family photograph, when it was finally 
announced that they were all together, were exciting. The big 
sisters seized the little boys, and, failing to clean their faces with 
water, smeared them over with flour. Then they put on their 
freshly-starched gquayaberas (a kind of shirt worn outside of 
the trousers), and some of these, being minus the buttons, were 
sewed on, so that the wearers could only take them off again 
by cutting their way out. 





By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, JR 


Trinidad was once the wealthiest city of all F 
Cuba, in testimony of which stand to-day its 4 
palatial residences, mostly in ruin. One house f 





has frescoes which alone cost thirty thousand 
dollars. 

Overlooking the city there is a partially- 
ruined tower. It surmounts a two-story edi- 
tice built by an American as his private resi- 
dence. The material used in this building is 
said to have cost above one hundred thousand 
do lars, and its builder was only prevented from 
paving his sidewalk with silver dollars by the 
local authorities, who claimed it to be an act of 
disloyalty to walk upo 1 the image of the king. 

[ visited one of the old palaces that is still in- 
habited, and asking its occupant to tell me its 
cost, he said that the material employed in its 
construction had cost his grandfather twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, but he did not know 
what had been spent for labor, as most of the 
work had been done by slaves, of whom there 
had been eight hundred belonging to the es- 
tate. The walls of this house are twenty-five 
feet high, and the main hall or saloon is paved 
with squares of variegated marble. Suspended 
in the centre still hangs a magnificent Floren- 
tine chandelier which must have cost at least a thousand dol- 
lars, while upon the walls are the beautiful gold-framed mir- 
rors imported from Paris, 





THE VALLEY OF TRINIDAD. 


Trinidad is inhabited chiefly by the degenerates of its orig- 
inal founders, and that is why its people are so lazy. Years ago 
they came here, poor but ambitious, consequently industrious. 
They tilled the soil of the beautiful valley back of the city, and 
then they procured African slaves to do the work. The rich 
products poured into their laps, and their slaves increased with 
their fortunes, until there was nothing for their children to do 
but spend the money in building palaces. The children that 
followed lived in the palaces, without having learned to work. 
Then the war (of 1868) came, and, losing their slaves, they de 
generated, just as their palaces have decayed. 

Passing along the crooked streets, one is frequently reminded 
of past luxury by the sounds of a piano, whose cracked notes 
proclaim that it, too, is only a relic of former days. Occasion- 
ally there is a glimpse of a pretty girl behind 
her barred window, like a bird ina cage. The 
half-industrious mulatto barber down the street 
has the walls of his shop decorated with the 
Parisian paintings which formerly adorned 
the palace of his grandmother's master. 

General Weyler is reported forty miles from 
here, and he has sent a general to begin the de 
struction of the country hereabout. The gen- 
eral left this morning with his soldiers, and 
within an hour a column of smoke was seen 
rising from the direction he had taken. 

I propose to send my next letter from the in 
surgent country. A newspaper correspondent 
who recently came here with the intention of 
visiting that section said that 
to penetrate there was equalto | 
Stanley’s feat of exploring Af- 
rica. The difficulties of the task 
may be appreciated when I state 
that between me and that mys- 
terious country is a line of Spanish forts be- 
yond which not even an ounce of salt is allow- 
ed to pass. Once beyond these picket - lines, 
the penalty is death if found by the Spanish 
soldiery now scouring the country. 

[ have been laying my plans for the perilous 
task, and have photographed the sentinel guard 
ing one of the passes down to the valley and 
to the mountains beyond. 

Mr. Rea, of the New York Herald succeeded 





A STREET IN TRINIDAD. 


in getting through all right, but Sylvester Scovel was arrested, 
and at this writing is still in prison.* Of the others who have 
attempted to get out, none to my knowledge has succeeded. 


CABARGANCITO, March The task of 
getting myself and ontfit through the Span 
ish lines dwindles into insignificance when 
compared with the exploit of two patriots 
who successfully dug up an ancient cannon 
planted in one of the streets of Trinidad and 
delivered it to the rebels in the insurgent 
country. It took the patriots two weeks 
to get their cannon through the lines, and it 
could not be carried out in parts, as was the 
material most neede | for my work. 

At the end of a week I found myself do- 
ing sentry duty on one of the hills overlook- 
ing the valley of Trinidad. On the hill op- 
posite was the old Spanish town which I 
had left. There were the towers, the out 
look on the hill, the pickets and the forts 
down in the ravine, and over all waved the 
Spanish flag. 

I had been guided tothe camp occupied by 
four men, whose penalty was death if found 
by the troops. I had joined them about 
mid-day and eaten with them a brea)tast of 
sweet-potatoes and goat-meat. All my out- 
fit had passed through the lines in safety, 
with the exception of my developing-trays, 
which had been forgotten. A trusty mes 
senger had gone back to town to smuggle 
them through the lines, and thus we waited. 


* Mr. Scovel’s release, through the interven 
tion of Consn] - General Fitzhugh Lee, and his subsequent safe return to 
New York, are known to the public.— Epitor 
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THE TRINIDAD MILITARY HOSPITAL. 
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The Leader! 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Send for Catalog 
No. 45, 











How to Earn 
a Bicycle. 


Just go among your friends and 
sell 100 lbs.of Baker’sTeas, Spices 
or Baking Powder and Earn a 
Girls’ Bicycle; or you can sell a 
total of 75 Ibs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ High- Grade Bicy- 
cle ; 50 lbs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) 
and a Chain; 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver Watch and 
Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold Ring; 25 Ibs. for an 
Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of Lace Curtains; 10 
Ibs. for a Crescent Camera; 22 lbs. fora Typewriter. 





We pay the express or freight on cash orders. 
Send addre es I Ww particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.40), SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
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Beeman’s 


The 
Original 


Pepsin 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
; = Others Are Imitations. 
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HOW TO TRAVEL. 


Are you going to make 
a trip? Do you know 
about the proper season, 
climate, altitude, resorts 
and hotels of the place to 
be visited, or the most 
desirable routes for reach- 
| ing it? These are impor- 
| tant. The success of your 
trip will depend largely on 
| your knowledge of these 
questions. Unbiased ad- 
| vice about everything per- 
taining to travel can be 
had on application. We 
might add that our tours 
offer the best facilities for 
traveling comfortably and 
leisurely, but we supply 
also railroad and steam- 
ship tickets at lowest rates 
to all parts of the world. 








31 East Fourteenth St., Lincoln Building, 
Union Square, New York. 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
roos Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
250 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
95 Adams St., Chicago, III. 


Ws BARKER. Manufacturer TROY.N NY. 
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by reason of scientific palts tapered tubing, 
have a stre neth other bicycles do not 
possess. Munger’sideas. $100, 

Catalogues free. 


Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 Murray St., New York. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 


and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., 


N. Y. 








BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC AGAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
tiquor Dealers and Druggists- 














LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. E very modern improvement. 


DEAPNSS.4 & HEAD NOISES CURED. 











Our IN & Cushions belp when all else 


as glasses helpeyes ONO PAIN Whispers beard. unrrs PREE 


Bend toF, Hiscox Co., 858 Ui’ way, N. he Von fo for Book aud Proofs 











Ball=-Pointed Pens 


Luxurious Writing! 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


“BALL-POINTED 


AL Made of t 











$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or w »holesale 

H. Barnsrince & Co., 99 William St., 
Lippincorr & Co., , 

Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. 


any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


he finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoINTED pens are 


more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





pronase sample box of 24 ms for 
: pone 
New York. 

715 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Boston. 

117 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
68 King Street, Toronto. 


C.McCuiure & Co., 
Brown Bros., Lim., 
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RAYMOND & WHITCOMB | 
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To repair permanently any kindof hole, 
big or little, in the 


DUNLOP 


Detachable 


TIRES 


Dunlop Tires are FAST. Most world records 
have been made on them, and there is a notice- 
able difference to the road rider who tries them 
after riding some other make. The greater 
strength of the fabric enables a lighter, more 
resilient tire to stand rougher, harder work 
than any other, and the ease of repair givesa 
comfortable certainty of a safe return that adds 
much to the pleasure of a holiday. 


AMERICAN DUNLOP TIRE CO. 
504 W. 14th St., New York City 
CHICAGO Branches: TORONTO 
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CAUGHT. 

‘*He’s rather fast,” the maiden said, 
‘“* Yet marry him I may ; 


In fact, I know he is so fast 
He cannot get away.”—Judge. 


TEA SET (reces) FREE 


with $1000 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New amin 
and price-list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


600 Second Han ICY 

ales. pogo Ba, as O18, 
New High Grade '96 models, 
fully guaranteed, $17 to $25. 
Special Clearing Sale. 
Ship anywhere on approval, 

OF" We will give a responsible agent 
in each town FREE Use of sample wheel 
to introduce them. Our reputation is 
well known throughout the country. 
Write at once for our special offer. 


J. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE. CLUB =~ 
TCOCKTAILS 





————y 
seeee> 
> 


MANHATTAN, aaa 
WHISKEY, OL LAND GIN 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


Do not be wrongfully prejudiced against a 
bottled Cocktail until you have tried the 
“Club’’ brand. The principle is correct, the 


ingredients the best, and the resultis all that 
can be desired. Try them and satisfy yourself. 














These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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“Thrift is is 0 4—_g00d revenué’ 
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~~ Of Scouring Soap 


Try itin your next house-cleaning and be happy 


Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 
of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 


materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. 


is saved each time a cake is used, 
face because the toil is lightened, 


If an hour 
if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 
she must be a foolish woman who 


would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 
would grudge the few cents which it costs. 









Seldom has the opportunity been 
offered to everyone to enjoy all 
the pleasures of cycling ona high 
grade wheel, built by a house of 


unquestioned reputation, for such 
a trifling cost. 















famous last year for its ster- 
ling qualities, is now sold at 
a popular price. Machinery 
costs money. We had none 
to buy—hence the reduction 
in price 











There is another Waverley Bicycle for those who want the very best. 


Its bearings,constructed on an entirely 1ew principle, 


are absolutely true. It cannot be 


to 
an yone. 


$100 


sold for less than 


Send for a Catalogue 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., indianapolis, ind. 
ee ee 





~ Southwestern Limited—ne 


BEST TRAIN FOR 
NNATI AND ST. LOUIS. 


—Daily by the New York Central. 
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ARRIVAL OF PRINCE CONSTANTINE AT LARISSA, TO TAKE COMMAND OF THE 
GREEK ARMY.— Monde Illustré. 





HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING IN MALOUNA PASS, WHERE THE TURKS FIRST EFFECTED MID-DAY MESS OF GREEK HIGHLANDERS AT PHARSALa, WHERE 


A STAND WAS MADE 
THEIR ENTRANCE INTO THEsSALY.—Black and White. BY PRINCE CONSTANTINE AFTER THE FALL 


OF LARISSA.—London Daily Graphic. 





_ 


STORMING AND CAPTURE, BY CHRISTIAN INSURGENTS, OF THE TURKISH BLOCKHOUSE OF MALAXA, NEAR CANEA, ON THE ISLAND OF CRETE.—I/llustrated London News. 


This action brought about the bombardment of Canea by the war-ships of the Powers. 


THE CONFLICT OF CROSS AND CRESCENT, IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE. 


























jealous, dear—oh, no 1”? 


EVENING 
Mrs. HOHMBODDIE 
case is coming on this week.” 
Mr. Hohmboddie—“ Sad affair !” 
Vrs. Hohmboddie—* Well, why did she hec 
And I don’t think she has any case 


CONVERSATION. 
‘ The Lightwed divorce 


tor him so ? 


atall. It’s disgraceful for a married woman to 
leave her husband—and especially for jealousy. 
Why, do you remember how angry she was that 


when he danced so much with me ? 


Ridiculous !” 
Vr. Hohmboddie —‘ But 
all the 
and leave you sitting all alone ? 
you'd like it ?” 

Urs. Hohmboddi« “Oh, you 
such a thing.” 


night 
suppose I should 
with some other woman 
Do you think 


dance evening 


wouldn’t do 











WV Hohmboddie “Yes, but if I did? | 
Wouldn’t you be jealous a little bit ?” 
Vrs. Hohmboddie ‘*Oh, IT couldn’t be Jeal 


ous, dear—never ! If I thought you cared more 
for some other woman than you cared for me 
and you'd 


couldn’t be 


('d simply walk out of that door 
again. But I 
Judge. 


never see my face 


Abbott's Original 
that tones. Take 


THROW away those nasty doses 
Angostura Bitters is 


a tasty tonic 
only Abbott’s—the genuine 


AT every exposition where the Sohmer Pianos have 
been brought into competition with others they have 
invariably taken the first prize 


A GOOD CHILD 


and both conditions are developed 
by use of proper food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; so easily 
prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and un 
necessary 


is usually healthy. 


GREAT WESTERN CHAMPAGNE—there’s health in 
every drop. Pleasant Valley Wine Company, Rheims, 
New York 

Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura Bitters is the only genu- 
ine. Accept no imitations, 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WiINsLow's SootH 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 

Set of twelve Portfolios, sixteen full-page photos 
each thirteen and one half by ele ven, one hundred and 
ninety-two pages in all; subject, ** Beautiful Paris’ 
edition cost one hundre -d thousand dollars : given ab 
solutely free, with beautiful case, by Dobbins Soap 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
totheir customers. Write for particulars 


Free to Every Man. 


METHOD OF A GREAT 
TREATMENT. 


THE 


AFTER EVERY- 
FAILED. 


WHICH CURED HIM 
THING ELSE 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a Strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to ‘h is aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines tl iat not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
declares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost, because I want every 
weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 

Iam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us. 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 429 Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, and the information will be mailed in a plain 
sealed envelope 
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~ EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN ‘AND ELECTRIC BATHS. ~ Permanent and Transient t Rooms, 















” PISO’S CURE FOR 


| 
5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


“a CONSUMPTION 





It's so easy to get a 
cake and try it. If 
you try it you’ll use 
it, that is, if you care 


thine  GONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


for 
clear, , : 
3 (Persian Healing) 


white, 
=w eet skin, and 
a complexion oft 
health, 







Sold by druggists. 









Grand Imperial, 
Sec Champagne, | 


Received the Highest 
Award at the 


WORLD'S COLUIIBIAN 
EXPOSITION 


For Being the Finest 


** Light, Dry, 
Finely Flavored 
Champagne, 
with Very Clean 
Taste and Deli- 
cate Bouquet ”’ 
© ON EXHIBITION. Sp 





When in want of a 
pure and unadulterated 
champagne, equal to 
the Very Best import- 
ed, at half the price, 
be sure and ask your 
dealer for Grand Im- 
— Sec. 


7 coraut Wine Cellars, 
sport and Rheims, 
mF 
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“Built Like a Watch.” 


All improvements that skill 
and experience can suggest are 
found in the ’97 


TERLING 


Detachable sprockets, auto- 
matic oiling devices, bearings 
ground to a perfect circle, ball 
retainers, the famous Sterling 
corrugated hub, insuring a di- 
rect pull on the spokes without 
bending, and the 


| Crowning Achievement 


in bicycle construction, 
Sterling 


Arched Fork Crown. 


Procure Catalogue. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
CHICACO. 


the 


SCHOVERLINC, DALY & CALES, 
302 Broadway, New York. 





Send for ‘‘300 Inventions Want 


CET RICH ac ICKLY. Se se re sW 
ed.” Edgar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway,N.Y 





DEER PARK. 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES. 
(Main Line B. & O.R. R.) 


Season Opens June 2Ist, 1897. 
SUPERB HOTEL AND COTTACES. 
For rates, rooms, and other in- 

formation apply to D. C. JONES, 

Manager, B. & O. Central Building, 

Baltimore, Md., up to June toth; 

after that date, Deer Park, Md. 











NEAT AT AE AAAI, AINE ‘ 
CRITISON RII QUALITY 4 
Svevy in Syracuse Bicycles _——-—_ ; 
7 Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
a New York Agent, H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, New York. 4 
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| Now used in many of the 
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The Finest 




















best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especially 
proud of. 


8, 
WMo14yva YOS~ 


'One that ré0 
fects the high= 
est credit on; 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


-9b3 ‘S30Iuy « 


en 


Address, 


Pleasant 
Valley 
Wine 
Company, 
RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 


H. B, Kirx & Co., 69 Futton Street AnD 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTS. 
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of eo) Hi By-N  t—weN, eons) as ae 
MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


qualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all 1-ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send twen ty-five cents for a box of ten Collars 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and style. 

GB” Sample Coliar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,New York 


OPIUM::::, DRUNKENNESS , 


Cured in 10 to 20 Da on Ono 
Cured. DR.J.L.STEPHENS, 


Me wo RCESTE 


CYCLES 


have created a new standard in cycle con- 
struction, sosimple, beautiful and easy run- 
ningarethey. 8100. B, .. mdems, 8150. 

c 
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Worcester Cycle Mfg. Co., 17 te St., New York 
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‘Moderate Prices, 2* aon 'erne°erfyreet 
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BOTH ARMS AD LIBITUM. 


JacK FIANCE (gushingly)—“ Darling, you must not refuse me the pleasure of taking you to 


ride in my new horseless carriage.” 


DaIsy HUGGER (apprehensively)- ‘‘ But—er—Jack, don’t you—er—(blush) have to use both 
arms to steer those horseless carriages ?” . : : " 
JacK FIANcE (rapturously)—" No, dearest. Mine is a late pattern of pedal-steering attach- 


ment, and——” 
Daisy HuGGER—‘ 


Oh, J-a-a-c-k ! 





Say to-morrow night.” 



















LITTLE 
CIGARS. 


ALL IMPORTED 
TOBACCO.¢ 


HIGHEST IN PRICE, 
FINEST IN QUALITY. 


25c. a Bundle, 
: ro in Bundle. 
Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e. 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., Successor. 


Every Point a Good Point 
in the NEW MODELS of the 








EVERYBODY whoridesa 
Bicycle should have the 


Rubber Pedal Attachment. 


Changes Rat Trap to Rubber 
Pedals in ten seconds, without 
bolts or rivets. Sets of two 
mailed for 50c by ELASTIC TIP 
CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston; 





STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Good in every part — good for every purpose. 
Does good work, and does it a good long time. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 B’way, New York 











Pat. Apr. 20, 1897. 
San Francisco; 5 Lake St., Chicago. 


735 Market St., 


























(rood Health a 


Good Cheer~¢ 
flow from ever 
bottle Om , 
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$5.00, 
$8.00, 





















$10.00, 


$25.00. 
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(CARBONATED) 

Always ready, always 
; delicious, always pure 
P and healthful. Spark- 
- Jing, effervescent, re- 
 Vivifying. A  temper- 
F ance drink for everybody. 


F Sold by all dealers by the bot- 
tle and in cases of two dozen 


BICYCLE 
KODAKS. 


Nothing so fits into the pleasures of 
Cycling as Photography. 


pints. See that HIRES and 
the signature, Charles E. Hires 
Co., are on each bottle. 

Package of HIRES Rootbeer 
extract makes 5 gallons. Sold, 
as formerly, by all dealers, 

THE CHARLES E. HIRES (0., 
Philadelphia. 


“ Bicycle Kodaks"’ booklet free at agencies or by mail. 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 
Kodak Pictures, 
$1,475.00 in Gold. 
Send for ** Prize Contest” 
r 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Rochester, N.Y, 





ircular. 


‘Wanted—An Idea 


Protect your ideas; seer 


Write JOHN WEDDERB 
neys, Washington, D. —., for their $1, "300 prize offer 


and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 











This Publication is printed with Ink 


manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., 


59 BEEKMAN ST,, NEW YORK. 





Who can think 
of some simple 
thing to patent? 
may bring you wealth. 
IRN & CO., Patent Attor- 

















4 OUR 
eHow F have . IMITATORS 
; we ridus S OUR 
THE ; COMPETITORS 
V E E D E R / but they all lack the essential feat- 
CYCLOMETER an te Geek te pote LPH ptt. 


saddle is unhealthy. The Mesinger is comfortable and 
hygienic, for felt covers the rattan 
to soften and the centre opening 


Answers accurately. 


Smallest, neatest, and only reliable 
cyclometer on the market. Weight, relievesall injurious pressure. Our 
1 ounce 1897 model isa year ahead and a 
PR'CE, $1.50. year better than even our 'o6. 
For sala by -Il veliable dealers Price, $3.50, express paid. 


BOOKLET FREE 
VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 





MESINCER 
BICYCLE SADDLE CO., 
33 West 23d Street, 

NEW YORK. 
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IVORY SOAP 


lf a delicate article is to be 
washed and you fear it may 
fade or be injured, use only 


Ivory Soar. 


THe Procter & GAMBLE Oo., OIN’T!. 
1B BAB NAB NAB Nt AA NW A 8 AA IAB SAB WA 
Placed high up between the shoulder-blades and on the chest, 


Allcock’s piaster 


Plasters 


are a sure cure for coughs; placed on the pit of the stomach they relieve 
indigestion. Ask for and obtain Allcock’s. 


Cc — 
SE/ABNABNWAB NW ABN8AB NAB NAB ABSA SIP SAB 
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MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
‘“VIN MARIANI IS CERTAINLY UNEXCELLED AS THE MOST EFFECTIVE, AT THE 


SAME TIME, PLEASANT TONIC.” 
ADA REHAN. 


Write t0 MARIANI & C@Q., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis : 41 Bd. Hauwswann. 62 W. 15th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 











CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


oencld 
Constable KX a 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, 


Black, Tan, Navy Blue, and Slate. 
Embroidered Fronts and Fancy Stripe 


Fre neh Lisle Thread Hose, 


Plain, Fancy Stripe, Embroidered Fronts, and 


DENTIFRICE 


FOR THE 


TEETH 


| The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world, 








| To Cleanse and Whiten the TretH, 


Tartan Effects. | Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
| To Remove Tartar from the TxetH, 
Ladies’ Sitk Hose, Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
Tartan Plaids, Embroidered Fronts. ‘ To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Teet#, = 
Children’s Real Balbriggan, Lisl Use Brown’s Camphorated perenne Dentifrice 
Thr Yene | To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
rr eS ae Use Brown's Camph:rated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Childre n’s Socks. 
MEN’S HALF HOSE, 


Plain Colors, Fancy Stripe, and Embroidercd Fronts, 


Men’s Cotton, Lisle Thread, 
Silk Half Hose. 


GOLF HOSE. 
Ks 9b ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Price 25c. a Jar. For Sale Everywhere. 
ai 
Te re 


Won’t Come Off the Roof 


A paint that st: tys on 15—15—20 years. 
A paint that can’t be changed by heat, 
cold, dampness, dryness, ac ids or 
alkalies. For roofs, bridges, and all 
exposed metal, wood and brick work. 


DIXON’S 
SILICA PAINT 


GRAPHITE 
Has 


does the best work at the least cost. 
twice the covering c apacity and wears three 
times longer than any other paint. 

Ask your pains dealer for our practical 
of paint, or send name and address 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold=Seal 
§ Champagne 


For Sale by 
leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 


Post-Office : 
URBANA, N. Y. 
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name-plate ? 





MS — 
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NOTHING 


but the guarantee 
it implies! : 


m 
C zn 
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SA 
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THIS ONE 





‘18 years’ ex- 
oiteeen™ and 


RAMBLER BICICLES 


Popular list price 
sso 
TO EVERYBODY. 
Interesting Rambler Booklet—free. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New- York, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
and London and Coventry, Eng. 








all 





EARL & WILSON’S 


LINEN 


-|\COLLARS & CUFFS 
BEST IN THE Ba 





























(ED D. P| NAU D Ss LATEST EXTRACT FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 








66 — PARIS - 99 
oursnar Wy ETT INE 
RERFUMES. ; O LI SITE AND REFINED, 


mosT E Se TRUE ODOR OF THE LIVING FLOWER. 
® BEWARE OF INFERIOR po ot UMES SOLD UNDER SIM/LAR NAMES. 











W.H BAAXER’S 


PREMIUM N°Cl. 


BEST QUALITY 


CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 








